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r NEWS OF THE WEEK 
HE new meeting of the four Foreign Ministers at Paris cannot raised high when the Moslem League decided a week ago to accept 
20 but be critical. If substantial agreement is not reached this the proposals of the Cabinet Mission regarding the interim adminis- 
Lower ume, the alternative is agreement, disguised or undisguised, to dis- tration and the drafting of a permanent constitution. Mr. Jinnah 
aa agree, with all the unpredictable disasters that that may entail. And is understood to have been largely responsible for this satisfactory 
of agreement so far there is small sign. Britain and the United development, and the fact that the League contraverted the declara- 
- States see eye to eye on all material points, and over none of them tions of the Mission regarding the impracticability of Pakistan did 
— would France (who, it is to be hoped, will still be represented by not seriously detract from the value of its decision on the main 
; M. Bidault) make serious or prolonged difficulty. But there is no jssue. But in the background lay the stipulation that has wrecked 
7 indication that Russia is yet prepared to discuss Austria; or to agreement in India for decades. The Muslims insist on equal 
yield to the general view over Danube navigation or the Venezia representation with Congress in the interim Cabinet, while the 
Giulia settlement; or to consider respectfully British proposals Congress Party insist with equal vehemence that in view of their 
ies toe regarding Libya. The Russian member of the Committee of Foreign superior numbers equality of representation cannot be tolerated. 
Te Ministers’ deputies has just vetoed a new and democratic British The assent of Congress to the proposed agreement is in consequence 
— proposal on that point. Pravda, moreover, has devoted to Mr. _ still withheld, and the general Congress attitude is said to be harden- 
\ILTON Bevin’s speech an article which constitutes in effect a sustained ing rather than otherwise. The efforts to achieve a compromise— 
} attack on British policy. But it seems possible that the sharpest Mr. Gandhi has talked at length with the Viceroy, and Mr. 
divergence will be over the future of Germany. The Potsdam  Rajagopalachari, whose conciliatory gifts are considerable, has been 
Agreement, which provided that Germany should be treated as an sent for from Madras to New Delhi. A breakdown when agree- 
economic unit, and that politically there should be uniform treatment ment seemed so near would be little less than a tragedy and there 
of the population throughout Germany, has broken down com- is room for the exertion of effective efforts yet, but relations 
, pletely. There is not one economic zone but four in Germany, and between the two great parties are not such that the Muslims will 
S the political treatment of the population in the Russian zone is sub- be easily persuaded to put themselves at the mercy of a Congress 
stantially different from that in the three others. The absence of majority. The fundamental fact is that there can be no hope of an 
ones any semblance of a central German Government creates increasing assured settlement till a majority of Indians are ready to regard 
difficulties. In the circumstances the plan, which Mr. Bevin is under- themselves as Indians first and Hindus or Muslims second. But 
_— stood to have ready, for the creation of a federal Germany, with that does not exclude the possibility of a compromise arrangement 
E large powers of provincial self-government and the necessary mini- on which something better may ultimately be built. 
mum of co-ordination at the centre, has much to commend it. . 
he Mr. Byrnes is reputed to be favourable, and there is no reason why A Prehensile Monarch 
“ee France, if some defere is pai er view ; 
he she he eee pad o> Dee we > alta the Ruhr, should The contest between King Umberto and the Italian Government 
-~ not concur. It is at least possible that Russia may accept the plan. ; 
I api : “ , as to when (rather than whether) the King shall leave the country 
n that case real progress will be achieved. If not, the question of . . ‘* 
- aagagg “ange eS . may have ended by the time these lines appear. The verdict of 
ze. putting it into operation in the three western zones will have to be . ee: Ae: in - 
3 a : : é . ° : A the electorate was decisive, but not as decisive as might be desired. 
ve considered seriously. But that would involve an open, and it might . —- , 
lar be i F . : : - i: According to the official figures, 12,672,767 electors voted for a 
a long-enduring, breach between Western policy and Russian, . e . é 
“ ig tke republic and 10,688,905 for the retention of the monarchy. A 
and drive a new wedge through the heart of Germany. That is a “pe nas “1: a 
<— , majority of under 2 million out of over 21 million who voted is too 
1. grave prospect to contemplate. : ; : “pate 
small for comfort, just as the existence of a minority of nearer Ir 
P . than 10 millions is too large for comfort. But the verdict has gone 
A Set-Back in India against Umberto, and attempts at temporising—on such flimsy 
- The “hitch” that has arisen in the negotiations in India is one grounds as that the Court of Cassation, with which the final verdict 
more of a series of incidents which over years have almost justified rests, has only announced the figures, not the findings it bases on 
belief in the insolubility df the communal problem. Hopes were the figures, or that there may prove to be enough blank papers to 
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affect the result—can do him no good. Meanwhile they may do 
Italy much harm, for fecling is running high on both sides and is 
unlikely to subside till the dethroned king has departed. If the 
departure is delayed, the Cabinet may be compelled to take strong 
action in the interests of the national security. 


Buenos Aires and Moscow 

The fact that last week’s inauguration of General Peron as Presi- 
dent of the Argentine Republic for the next six years was followed 
within two days by an announcement of the re-establishment of 
diplomatic relations between Argentina and Sovivt Russia has a 
significance which deserves examination. Relations between the two 
countries were broken off at the time of the Soviet revolution in 
1917, and a very few weeks ago nothing would have seemed more 
improbable than that General Perén, with his reputation for Fascist, 
if not Nazi, sympathies, should develop a sudden cordiality towards 
Moscow. There are some obvious explanations of the change. The 
chief, no doubt, is the hostility of both countries to the United States, 
though it should be noted that the American Embassy at Buenos 
Aires, vacant since the recall of Mr. Spruille Braden last August, 
has now been filled by the arrival of Mr. George Messersmith. The 
Russo-Argentine rapprochement is therefore not quite as con- 
spicuously a fresh move in the general alignment in the world as 
might appear, but that aspect of it can certainly not be ignored. A 
Soviet commercial mission has been in Buenos Aires since April, 
and immediately the renewal of diplomatic. relations was announced 
a nucleus of five members of the new Soviet Embassy staff arrived 
hot-foot from New York. Trade between Argentina and Russia 
is developing, and 7,000 tons of linseed oil—which the Argentine 
Government had undertaken to sell to no one except the Combined 
Food Board—is now on its way to Russian ports. The strong 
support given to President Perén by organised labour makes a 
rapprochement between the two proletariats intelligible, but the im- 
portance of the Catholic vote will prevent General Peron from going 
too far in a Communist direction. The danger that the extensive 
British commercial interests in Argentina may suffer is manifest. 


Balkan Justice ? 


Much of the evidence that has been produced by Mihailovitch in 
his defence does net reflect to the credit of this country. It is not, 
for example, pleasant to read of British agents negotiating with the 
Germans or collaborating with the leader of the Chetniks in his 
efforts to hinder the Partisans, who even at that time were apparently 
known to be playing a réle of importance against the common enemy. 
If this is a true statement of some of the facts, then clearly it calls for 
a full statement from the Ministers concerned. But is it a true state- 
ment? Or does it savour too much of the tortuous intrigue of Balkan 
politics? There is no reason to believe that Mihailovitch is perjuring 
himself under pressure, but doubts as to the fairness of his trial or 
the veracity of any evidence before the Court are bound to occur so 
long as the Yugoslavian Government refuse permission to British 
and American witnesses to appear and explain openly the part they 
played in these unhappy events. It is necessary to review this 
decision so that when the findings of the Court are announced there 
shall be no misgivings that it was politics and not justice that held 
the balance. 


Mr. Truman in the Toils 

Mr. Truman is devoting what ingenuity he can command to get- 
ting himself out of the awkward situation in which his recent actions 
on labour legislation landed him, while at the same time trying to 
prevent the loss of the labour vote at the Congressional elections 
which take place in November. In short, and not for the first time, 
he is trying to retrieve his own mistake. When he tried, three weeks 
ago, to secure emergency legislation to deal with strikes against the 
Government he failed, incidentally earning the hostility of the unions 
for making the attempt and disappointing the lawyers, who would 
have made a steady living for years out of the interpretation of the 
term “against the Government.” Immediately afterwards the pro- 
cesses of ordinary legislation presented the President with the Case 
Bill, which, since it aimed at compelling the workers to observe a 
60-day cooling-off period before striking, was taken by the unions as 
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a crippling limitation of the right to strike. He vetoed it on the 
ground that it would not serve the main object of reducing industria} 
unrest. Congress made an attempt to override the veto—an attempt 
which almost, but not quite, succeeded. Now that the incident is 
over, it remains to be seen whose memory will be the longest, 
Congress intends to keep its own ill-will alive by introducing another 
Bill, with similar provisions to those of the Case Bill. The unions 
will have the choice of rem*mbering Mr. Truman as the man who 
tried to secure temporary anti-labour legislation (and is going to ty 
again) or as the man who turned down permanent anti-labour legis- 
lation. Some electors will remember him as a man of unsure judge. 
ment who has made a number of mistakes. The total result seems 
likely to be a firm Republican House of Representatives facing a 
shaken Democratic President. Mr. Roosevelt might have outridden 
the storm, and there is just a chance that Mr. Truman will—but not 
a very big chance. 


A Press Free and a Press Fettered 


The decision of the Imperial Press Conference to set on record its 
views on the freedom of the Press is welcome, though any resoly- 
tions adopted on that subject will merely have the effect of proclaim. 
ing principles which are faithfully observed already in Great Britain 
and every British Dominion. But the proclamation of the principles, 
with a view to raising standards elsewhere that badly need to be 
raised, may prove in the end of high value. For over wide areas of 
the world freedom of the Press as understood in this country is non- 
existent. So experienced a journalist as Sir Roderick Jones went 
so far as to say that in that respect the world is in a worse situation 
than ever before in his lifetime. The fatal course to adopt would be 
to decide that correspondents from countries where British corre- 
spondents are allowed no normal facilities and no normal freedom 
shall be allowed no facilities and no freedom here. That would be 
levelling down when the one essential is to level up. It is, no doubt, 
galling that Russian correspondents should reap, as they do, in 
London the benefit of the freedom that Britain believes in, while 
British correspondents are virtually ostracised in Moscow because 
Russia does not believe in freedom, but that must not check 
endeavours, persistent and tireless, to work for, the ideal through 
U.N.O. If the basic principle of reciprocity in facilities for the 
collection and transmission of news fails to secure general recogni- 
tion, then a circle of those nations which are ready to recognise it 
should be formed outside U.N.O., with a view to its being gradually 
widened. For the wells of truth to be sealed is almost as bad as for 
them to be poisoned. 


The Petrol Ban 


With the reassembly of Parliament attempts will no doubt be 
renewed to fathom the reason for Mr. Shinwell’s sustained obstinacy 
in the matter of an increased petrol ration, or the abolition of petrol- 
rationing altogether. No convincing, or even plausible, explanation 
has been forthcoming. No one believes, nor has it even been 
alleged, that stocks in the country are low. Tanker-shortage cannot 
be the trouble, in view of the quantity of petrol a single tanker 
can carry. Neither can dollar-shortage, in view of the vast supplies 
available in the Sterling area. It is perfectly true that imports have 
to be paid for with exports, and that therefore imports must not 
rise higher than is necessary for a reasonable existence. But in 
these days petrol is necessary to the kind of existence this country 
is accustomed to, and is entitled to maintain, and there are par- 
ticular grounds at this moment for demanding that the present 
restrictions should be swept away. Pressure on the railways, 
abnormally heavy as things are, will be heavier still as the holiday 
season reaches its peak, and it is elementary common-sense to allow 
the strain to be lightened by making it possible for car-owners to 
get where they want to get by road. The rise in railway fares is 
another factor which makes the petrol ban peculiarly inequitable. 
The Minister of Fuel and Power has more than once protested 
unconvincingly that no one is more anxious to lift the ban than he. 
When the American loan is through, the last semblance of an obstacle 
to the gratification of his desires will have been removed. But there 
is no visible reason for waiting even for that. 
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LABOUR IN 


MONG the issues discussed at the Labour Party Conference at 
Bournemouth, foreign policy and the nationalisation of in- 
justry are well clear of the ruck of resolutions on the conduct of 
, propaganda, the expenses of members of public bodies, elec- 
oral reform and Esperanto. The foreign policy discussion also 
yequired interest from the predominantly disgruntled tone of the 
constituent bodies of the Labour Party towards the Government's 
general policy, the personnel and behaviour of the Diplomatic 
Service and the conduct of relations with Spain and Russia. The 
ist of resolutions clearly expressed a feeling that Mr. Bevin’s 
foreign policy is not the foreign policy which the members of 
his party want. Nowhere is that feeling plainer than on the 
wbject of Russia. And what the rank and file of the Labour 
Party think about Russia is crucially important. Mr. Attlee in his 
speech on Tuesday stated the obvious truth when he said that the 
policy of the party must be the policy of the Government. Neither 
be nor Mr. Bevin is primarily concerned with protecting the 
foreign service from the onslaughts of their followers. If the 
Cabinet does not agree with the views of the party which gave it 
er, its position is to that degree weakened, and there is no 
evidence that the present Cabinet will take undue risks with party 
loyalty. 

It would indeed be surprising if the party which received twelve 
million votes at the last election were completely agreed about 
Russia all the time. There is nothing in the present situation to 
produce that complacency in success which is the surest foundation 
for unanimity. It is true that most of the trouble can be attri- 
buted (though not, apparently, by the delegates at Bournemouth) 
to Russian suspicions, Russian obstruction and a more and more 
outspoken Russian hostility to Britain in particular. But the 
matter cannot rest there. The Russian attitude is a diplomatic 
fact and must be dealt with as such. And Mr. Bevin was quite 
ready to admit that he has not succeeded in dealing with it 
yet. For all the intense activity of the past few months the situa- 
tion has, as on the whole, grown worse. What is more the circle 
has grown vicious. Nothing can be achieved without knowledge. 
Suspicion prevents the growth of knowledge. And the absence 
of knowledge promotes more suspicion. The clearest thing about 
Anglo-Russian relations is that we do not understand the Russians 
and they do not understand us. 

So why should the Labour Party be satisfied? There must be 
questions, even if it is difficult to find the answers. Yet the 
questions asked at Bournemouth have an air of defensive irrele- 
vance. All the emphasis is on courting Russian friendship, and on 
the purge of the Foreign Office and Diplomatic Service which is 
sid to be necessary to these ends. None of it, until Mr. Bevin 
spoke, was on the need to alter the attitude of the Russians them- 
selves. Now it is sufficiently clear that no party conference is 
mainly concerned with passing resolutions condemning the govern- 
ments of foreign countries, though the possibility is not ruled out 
as is clearly shown by the batch of resolutions on Spain. Likewise 
there is nothing to prevent a party conference from condemning 
any part of the public service, though the pyesumption is that 
it must make quite sure of its facts. But it might have been 
expected that the main emphasis would have been placed on the 
teally critical questions—the exact nature, merits and demerits of 
the Cabinet’s foreign policy (for the Cabinet and not the Foreign 
Office controls that policy) and the complete misunderstanding by 
Russia of the British attitude. These are the topics to which the 
rank and file of the Labour Party should be directing attention 
and it is important to know why they are not doing so. 

In the true interests of this country an understanding of the 
ultimate springs of the Labour Party’s policy towards Russia is 
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second only in importance to an understanding of Russian policy 
itself. Yet at the party conference, where the rank and file get 
their opportunity to speak and vote, there is little to be learned 
from the public discussion. There is even some danger that what 
is said in criticism of the Government may contribute to mis- 
understanding by making it possible for Russians to believe, and 
say, that the Government is twisting and misrepresenting the will 
of the workers. In fact the scrutiny of the spoken word reveals 
very little of the underlying truth that the attitude of the members 
of the Labour Party to Russia is determined less by the present 
actions of the Russian Government in the international field than 
by an uncritical emotional admiration for a Socialist internal 
economic system. This fact explains not merely the persistent 
turning of a blind eye to the large Russian contribution to inter- 
national misunderstanding, but also the steady pressure to expand 
the sphere of public ownership of industry in this country, with- 
out undue reference to the question whether each particular 
measure of nationalisation makes for efficiency and productivity 
in the industry concerned or in the national economy as a whole. 

The Labour Party’s long struggle for power, to which Mr. 
Attlee significantly referred as a thing of the past, has un- 
doubtedly given rise to certain emotional attitudes which will 
not be altered in a day. What might be called the opposition 
mentality is unlikely to be eradicated by ten months of office, 
least of all from the rank and file. It is still possible for certain 
subjects (like the Trade Disputes Act) and certain phrases (like 
a national wages policy) to evoke froth any Labour politician a 
violent response which is fundamentally a rallying to the defence 
of hard-won and often threatened standards rather than the ex- 
pression of determination to put a clearly thought out plan into 
actfon. At the -present juncture the actions of the Government 
and of the Labour Party as a body are rendered extraordinarily 
complex by the survival of this fighting mentality into an era in 
which what is required is forethought, not fisticuffs. 

From this situation arise two phenomena which are difficult 
to explain in isolation but are essentially aspects of the same 
thing—an uncritical desire to be friendly with Russia and an 
uncritical desire to expand the field of public ownership in indus- 
try. When the shibboleths and the speechmaking are cut away 
and these two desires are presented as practical propositions it is 
easier to see what ought to be the real issues at Bournemouth. 
The need for friendship between Britain and Russia is not a 
Labour Party foible. It is a necessity for world peace, whose 
only permanent basis is mutual understanding. The rank and 
file of the Labour Party are desperately anxious to understand, 
and in their anxiety they lash out, not without encouragement from 
the Communist fringe, at Mr. Bevin and at the Foreign Service. 
When this energy is diverted to the much more subtle and diffi- 
cult task of instilling understanding of Britain into the minds of 
Russians it will be getting within range of success. When Mr. 
Laski said that it was unthinkable that the greatest working-class 
party in Western Europe would support a Government which 
sought to threaten Russian security he was speaking the truth. 
The real task is to convey this simple fact into the resistant mind 
of the Russian Government, while avoiding the opposite danger 
that it will be construed as mere appeasement. 

In the home field there is an urgent desire within the Labour 
Party to get on with nationalisation which expresses itself in 
an uncritical acceptance of the Government’s programme and an 
equally uncritical admiration of Russian achievements. If this 
desire is ever canalised into the practical tasks of deciding whether 
any given industry should be nationalised, and if so how it should 
be organised in detail, there will be more opportunity for a truly 
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economic expenditure of energy. It will then become possible relegated to second place while the Struggle in opposition j 

for the British Labour Party to notice that the Russians attach It is also natural that the fighting urge should predominate, > 
enormous importance to the practical problems of management administrative practice in the fir.: Conference after a cuanaie 
(as distinct from the revolutionary urge to manage) and to the victory at the polls. But it must not Stay uppermost for hi 
legitimate functions of prices (as distinct from the blind urge longer. The Government will be finally judged not by its as s 
to deny them any functions whatever). It will also be possible tions but by its achievements and it can achieve little whher; 
for it to examine to what extent solutions of these problems are large positive contribution from the rank and file. Which wre 
consistent with the survival of individual freedom in both the that the rank and file must first make sure that they know what 
economic and political fields. It is natural enough that the | they are talking about and then put their knowledge to the test of 
detailed consideration of problems such as these should be \practice. They have a lot to learn in both respects. ; 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE arrival of Mr. Mackenzie King in Canada at the end of this subventions from foreign Governments, of whatever colour, are not 
week will be made historic by the fact that before he left popular in Great Britain. 
this country he had completed a longer term of office as Prime * * * * 
Minister than any predecessor in that great Dominion. It is a The House of Lords is not likely to precipitate a constitutional 
most notable record, and Mr. King has been a most notable conflict with the present Government on any but the most funda- 
Premier. His whole political career indeed has been striking, and mental issue; but it is no bad thing that the Lords should bring 
it is no accident that he takes his three Christian names from his informal criticism to bear on defects in Government measures, and 
maternal grandfather, William. Lyon Mackenzie, whose rebellion there is great substance in Lord Simon’s condemnation of the practice 
against government by a privileged oligarchy in 1837 was one of of seeking extensive powers which, it is protested, will, of course 
the factors which led to the despatch of Lord Durham’s Mission of never be used. The subject of these strictures was the Borrowing 
the famous Durham Report. Mr. King has, if not rebellion, at any (Control and Guarantees) Bill, which was before the Upper House for 
rate an ineradicable Liberalism in his bones, a flag that has dipped third reading. The object of the measure is to control investment, 
very near the dust in this country but flies defiantly at the mast- but, as drawn, it could, as Lord Simon pointed out, be used to prevent 
head there. How many years the Prime Ministe: will add to his a man from mortgaging his house or getting an advance from his 
present record remains to be seen; he is to all appearance as fit bank or borrowing anything from anyone. That obviously is absurd, 
physically today as when I first met him more than twenty years and perfectly unnecessary. If Governments consistently seek larger 
ago and though he indicated that this would be his last spell of powers than they need we may one day be landed in strange tyrannies 
office the demands of the political situation a few years hence may * * * * 
well prove too much for his resolve. There is no doubt that his Misleading headlines are a subject on which I have expressed my 
visit to this country has, like that of other Dominion Premiers, been own views more than once. But it is possible to be pernickety 
of great value, not in forging closer formal ties—Mr. King is no in such matters. The Daily Herald on Tuesday put over a repo 
believer in that—but in the attainment of a common understanding of Mr. Herbert Morrison’s speech at the Labour Party Conference 
on a number of immediate issues. the heading of “Herbert Morrison tells the Conference delegates 
. . - so ‘the Government has gone as far to the Left as is wise’.” On Wed- 
The revolutionary suggestion has reached me that the British nesday a letter appeared from Mr. Morrison protesting at the head- 
working man should, in view of the grain-shortage, drink synthetic ing on the ground that what he had really said was, “It has gone 
beer. Actually he has drunk quite a lot of it already—when he was as far to the Left as is consistent with sound reason and the national 
in uniform in North Africa. There were no hops there, and not interest.” The correction seems hardly wise. But quite possibly 
much barley, if any ; there was, on the other hand (so I am told), a__it is consistent with sound sense, which in Mr. Morrison’s view is 
useful formula captured from the Germans. The result was a liquor totally different. 
which, whatever its title to the name of beer, was handed out as beer * * * * 
and pronounced quite tolerable by some at least of its habitual The proposal to start a Co-operative daily paper—in the sense of 
drinkers. So why, I am asked, not produce synthetic beer here? representing the co-operative movement—sounds heroic, for every- 
Personally, I see no reason at all why not. If it is better than nothing thing connected with national daily papers today is on such a scale 
people who run short of ordinary beer will drink it; if it is worse that the initial expense of floating a new paper must be formidable. 
than nothing they can go dry and still survive. As a matter of But a co-operative daily paper will face an obstacle which none of 
fact, experiments. are going on with the use of every kind of grain its competitors has to consider. Every paper, of course, is kept 
for beer, and synthetic beer is, I believe, being actually produced in solvent by its advertisement revenue, and the larger that revenue 
one South Coast town. I leave the place nameless ; its citizens might the more it can afford to pay in staff salaries, news services and every- 
start vat-smashing if they found what they were drinking. thing that makes a daily paper technically efficient. Such papers 
* e e . depend for the most part on advertisers who see in the co-operative 
The Mosley-Mussolini disclosure, coming as it did just before the movement a bitter competitor, and it would be folly for them t 
Parliamentary adjournment and the Whitsun holiday, attracted less advertise ina paper nine-tenths of whose readers buy everything they 
attention than might have been expected. The question to the Home can get at the co-operative store. I see it is estimated that the “ gap” 
Secretary was obviously arranged, as such questions commonly are, between revenue and expenditure will be £12,500 a week. That comes 
and when the supplementary, asking what the subsidy of 3,500,000 lire to £650,000 a year. No doubt the co-operative movement is quite 
a year in pounds at the 1935 rate came to, was put in, Mr. Ede had capable of subsidising a paper to that extent, but I wonder what 
the answer—{60,403—ready to hand out to the last digit. Sir Oswald Labour would say éf the Federation of British Industries decided t 
Mosley, of course, denies the whole affair, but his protestation that found a daily paper and subsidise it. 
during the war the authorities had access to all the British Union of * * * * 
Fascists’ accounts, and could detect any such transaction if it took A rather arresting—and rather disturbing—sentence from a recent 
place, carries little conviction. The war began in September, 1939; University Sermon at Cambridge by the Bishop of Liverpool: “In 
Count Grandi’s letters to Mussolini dealing with the subventions to the thirteenth century there were about 57,000 clergy in this country 
Mosley were dated 1934 and 1935; no one, moreover, could ministering to a population of 3,000,000 people. Every fiftieth man 
seriously suppose that traces of a transaction of this kind would be in those days was in Holy Orders. Today the population is twenty 
allowed to appear in any accounts. If Mosley and his Fascists were times as great, and there are about the same number of clergy and 
not sufficiently flattened out already, the Mussolini subsidy disclosure ministers of all denominations. One in every thousandth man Is 4 
would have finished him once for ali with the British public. Political clergyman.” JANUS. 
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HE situation in Malaya is grave beyond words. It is nothing 
jess than a great upsurge of Malay nationalistic feeling 
determined to resist the imposition of constitutional changes which, 
the people claim, were obtained under duress, and which they 
believe will undermine and ultimately destroy the whole basis of 
their racial culture and independence. ‘The tragedy is that it is all 
unnecessary, and need not have occurred but for a first-class piece 
of bungling. Despite all the Japanese tried to do during the occupa- 
tion to stir up anti-British feeling and inter-racial discord, the essen- 
tial tolerance and harmony which characterised pre-war Malaya 
remained. Nowhere were British troops welcomed back with such 
enthusiasm. In comparison with that of Burma and devastated 
regions in Europe, the material damage resulting from the war is 
dight. The barometer seemed “set fair” for a quick return to 
material prosperity. But within six months the whole scene has 
changed. Two weeks ago, as I travelled over 500 miles by road from 
Johore Baharu in the south to Alor Star in the-north, I was stopped 
literally at every village to find Malays, men, women and children, 
lining the sides of the roads, carrying banners with such slogans as 
“Long live the Malays” and “ Down with the Malayan Union.” At 
every town there were mass demonstrations running into thousands of 
people. The Malay women have become politically conscious, too. 
Some of the most vehement protests to which I listened were made 
bywomen. At a mass demonstration in Alor Star, two Malay women 
sood in front of the platform bearing a banner with the slogan: 
“Has our benign protector turned bully? ” 

It was a most distressing experience for anyone like myself, who 
knew the old friendly and trusting relationship which existed between 
Great Britain and the Malays to hear a Sultan say publicly that his 
signature to the new treaty was obtained under threat of force, and 
senior Malay officers in the Government services, friends of twenty 
years’ standing, avow openly that they had completely lost confidence 
in the good faith of Britain, and that we had destroyed in six weeks 
what had taken us eighty years to build. The issue is extremely 
simple. There are two fundamental political problems in the country. 
The first is that before the war, in a country of 5,000,000 people no 
larger than England, there were nine separate British-protected States 
and three Settlements comprising the Colony of the Straits Settle- 
ments. There was, in fact, a good deal of centralisation of adminis- 
tration of a loose kind between them, and government was extremely 
eficient ; but some more definite integration of these units was desir- 
able. The Malays agree. The second problem concerns the political 
status of the non-Malay races, especially the Chinese who have 
definitely and finally made Malaya their home, and who are un- 
doubtedly entitled to political rights as popular government develops. 
Again the Malays are prepared to agree, with certain reservations. 

There is nothing here in any sense urgent, nothing that could not 
have been considered at leisure. Every argument used to justify a 
central government for Malaya could be used with equal or greatez 
force for the Federation of the West Indies or the amalgamation of 
the Tyneside Boroughs. The natural and wise course would have 
been a Royal Commission or some other form of mission to take 
evidence and to consult opinion on the spot. Any question so compli- 
cated as granting citizenship to non-Malays obviously requires expert 
legal advice before any Malay Ruler could be expected to under- 
stand it. Instead of following this accepted procedure, the Govern- 
ment adopted the rush tactics and the “streamlined” type of legis- 
lation to which the House of Commons has now become accustomed. 
Sir Harold MacMichael was sent out immediately after the Japanese 
surrender, and while the Malay Rulers were in a mood of gratitude 
which would make them less critical than they might have been 
three months later. His instructions were to “invite” the nine 
Rulers to surrender all their powers to the King, and thus cut out 
any intervening stages or any discussion. To make things worse, he 
Was given the power to confirm as Sultans four acting Rulers who 
had succeeded during the Japanese occupation, thus inviting the 
inevitable criticism of “no signature, no confirmation.” The nego- 
tations were carried on in an atmosphere of heavy melodrama and 
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CRISIS IN MALAYA 


By L. D. GAMMANS, M.P. 


secrecy which can have few parallels in British Colonial history. 
There was not the slightest consultation with the Malay people or 
with the representatives of other races. All the Rulers eventually 
signed with varying degrees of reluctance. 

The results of their act were immediate. Not only did the Sultans 
protest in the strongest terms and repudiate the treaties, but spon- 
taneously Malay associations sprang up in every village and hamlet. 
These various bodies are federated together in an organisation known 
as U.M.N.O. (United Malay National Organisation), led by a remark- 
able man named Dato Onn, whe was educated at an English public 
school. Towards the erid of my tour in Malaya I attended a great 
conference at Kuala Kangsar consisting of eight Rulers and the 
Regent of Johore—the Sultan of Johore is in London—and repre- 
sentatives of U.M.N.O. It was perfectly clear that, from padi planters 
to Sultan, the Malays are completely united on the issue. At present 
the moderates are in control, but unwise handling by H.M. Govern- 
ment or failure to understand the real significance of this great racial 
upsurge will cause rapid deterioration and bring about a mass- 
movement of non-co-operation, from refusal to pay land-rent to the 
wholesale resignation of the police force. Luckily, it should be 
possible to settle the question quickly, since the Malays are prepared 
to concede in advance the two principles upon which the new policy 
is based, namely, a greater degree of centralisation and equal political 
rights for the non-Malays who have definitely and irrevocably made 
Malaya their home. But they want to be treated on equal terms, as 
we have treated them in the past ; and they want a new freely nego- 
tiated treaty, which either supersedes the hated MacMichael treaty 
or at any rate clarifies its meaning and limits its application. The 
word MacMichael has gone into the Malay language, and has 
become a term of opprobrium throughout the whole peninsula. The 
treaties which bear that name have become to the Malays a badge of 
shame, dishonour and inferiority in the same way as the Trade Dis- 
putes Act was to the Labour Party from 1927 until its repeal this year. 

The new treaty must make it clear that the nine States are pro- 
tected States and not a British Colony, that the Malays remain British 
protected persons, that the Rulers retain the prerogative of mercy 
and the formal right to sign all Bills, and that State land remains 
vested nominally in the Ruler and his State Council, and not in the 
Crown. They also want some limitation on legislation by Orders 
in Council without consultation. Names mean something here. The 
Malays want a Federation and not a Union, a High Commissioner 
and not a Governor. All their demands are reasonable, and follow 
almost automatically if Mr. Creech Jones’ statement in the House 
of Commons, that the Malay States are still protectorates, is to be 
taken at its face value. As to the Federation itself, the Malays are 
prepared to agree to a strong central government responsible for 
almost all-subjects of government, provided that the control of rural 
land remains vested in the State Councils, and that the Rulers in 
Counci! have the power to nominate a small percentage of the 
Federal Legislature. At the moment the Malays are less interested 
in the proposals to grant equal citizenship to non-Malays ; but they 
realise its fundamental importance. It is a highly technical question, 
and they would prefer that it should be considered at leisure, possibly 
by the appointment of a Royal Commission or some similar body 
from England. Since there is no question of an immediate or early 
franchise for anyone, this seems a reasonable attitude. 

The whole business is a sorry story. especially at a time when we 
are at loggerheads with so much of the world of Islam and when 
our resources in other parts of the world are strained to the limit. 
To make it worse, some first-class administrative blunders have been 
committed. European officers have been put over Malay officers 
senior to them. Senior European officers have been appointed to 
the States without even the courtesy of telling the Sultans who they 
were and what they were supposed to be doing. Three courses are 
open to the Colonial Office. The first is to force through the scheme 
as it stands. This will mean mass non-co-operation and the idea 
of a united Malaya will disappear for ever. The second is to 
offer concessions based merely on changes of detail. This will 
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have no effect but to strengthen the extremists further. The third 
is to make a new start. This alone will produce satisfactory 
and lasting results. There are two morals to be drawn from this 
unfortunate occurrence. The first is that, if we talk about democracy, 
free discussion and the will of the peopic, the least we can do is to 
apply the principle to our own Colonial Empire. The second is that 
the essence of good government 1s not the number of Bills rushed 
through the House of Commons, but the extent to which vital changes 
are adequately discussed and enjoy the suppori of the vast mass of 
the people. 


LIBYA AND EGYPT 
By BRIG. STEPHEN H. LONGRIGG 


HE world is widely interested in the disposal of Libya—that is. 
of the two separate territories of Tripolitania and Cyrenaica, 
which the Italians for their convenience grouped since 1934 as a 
single Goveinorate-General. Are they really separate? For four 
centuries their fortunes nave run roughly parallel courses: Turkish 
acquisition, semi-independence, Turkish reinstatement and reformed 
administration, Italian conquest and government. And both terri- 
tories form part of the general Mediterranean region which stretches 
from Tunis to Sinai ; both are Islamic and Arabic-speaking ; of both 
the physical aspect is generally similar. Neither has a high, or even 
fairly high, economic value, with their bare self-sufficiency in food 
(which only inconceivably’ expensive operations could increase to 
any important extent), their range of sparse and low-quality Mediter- 
ranean products, lack of water and minerals, scanty grazing. In all 
these matters the combined territory is fairly homogeneous. But 
they are, nevertheless, distinct. Abdul Rahman Pasha al Azzam, 
who has good reason to know them well, is wrong when he declares 
that they are economically inter-dependent. There is, in fact, much 
economic similarity, but practically no mutual connection ; nor is 
this surprising, with 300 miles of sheer desert between them. His- 
torically, Tripoli has been connected with the Phoenicians, Rome, 
Spain, the Normans ; Cyrenaica with Greece, Constantinople, Egypt. 
Even since the levelling of Islamic dominance they have looked in 
different directions, westward and eastward respectively. Racially, 
they are by no means identical. Apart from minor differing accre- 
tions, the essential Berber-Arab mixture is more homogeneous in 
Cyrenaica, better blended. In Tripolitania half the population is still 
specifically Berber in race, though not less Arab in consciousness. 
The conclusion from all this is that, while these two territories 
could again be administered as a single unit, such a grouping would 
call for a high degree of outside or third-party contro] to make it 
workable. No such unity could, at present, be a spontaneous achieve- 
ment from within. In the Arab world settlement of 1919-23 enor- 
mous damage was done—for which we and others are still deservedly 
paying—by refusal, for reasons of national egoism or ambition, 
honestly to apply the principle of self-determinatien. Arab territories 
were placed, by force and in defiance of promises, under régimes 
flagrantly contrary to their expressed wishes. Is it now proposed 
to do the same in Arab North Africa? It is true that our negative 
war-time pledge never to return the Senussi of Cyrenaica to Italian 
rule will certainly be honoured ; but it covers only a fraction of the 
ground. There remain the two main problems ; and much in the 
world, and above all in the Arab world, depends upon how we 
set about solving them. The first is that of Cyrenaica, where there 
exists a dominant and unifying religious sect—that of the Senussi 
tariga—and an Amir (now and long since resident in Egypt, and 
our good friend) ready-made. Sayid Idris is beyond question 
generally acceptable to the population, and is understood to be 
willing to assume the government of the territory. The second 
problem is that of Tripolitania, where there is no corresponding 
unity or rallying-point ; Senussi adherents are only a third or a 
quarter of the population, and there is no governing caste, nor 
natural leader, nor instructed political class. 

Both territories will involve in greater or less financial loss who- 
ever becomes guardian or trustee. Neither is self-supporting, except 
in the simplest foodstuffs, and neither, it is obvious, can be self- 
protecting. Neither, then, offers any visible advaiitage to an 
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occupier, except that of a strategically valuable frontage on the central 
Mediterranean. In terms of exploitation there is not a penn 
be made—not even by “ demographic ” Italians—and probably ke 
equally poor prospect of gratitude. In any circumstances the case 
seems to be one for the sincere application of the self-determination 
principle ; but there are two special circumstances which cry stil] 
more loudly for this. The first is the keen sensitiveness, perhaps 
suspicion, already shown by other nations on the matter—by 
Russia, who first advanced and then (as part of a bargaining 
process) withdrew claims to Tripolitania; and by France, who 
opposes anything like a popularly-based régime in these territories 
from not unnatural fear of its reactions in French North Africa 
The second circumstance is the existence of a lively racial-cultural- 
political consciousness among the members of the Arab League, who 
have adopted an interested and outspoken attitude on the subject 
of these Arab territories. Not less than France or Russia—and 
perhaps, in this particular case. a great deal more—the Arab League 
and behind it the Arab peoples from Iran to the Atlantic, must be 
taken into very serious account. Not only does reason and general 
benevolence—and memory of past e1rors—demand it ; not only will 
our policy in North Africa profoundly affect Arab attitudes towards 
us in Iraq, Syria, Egypt, Arabia; but it is inconceivable that the 
North African Arabs themselves will long acquiesce in a settlement 
repugnant to Arab opinion outside, even if some of them today 
would vote for this or that European trustee. The fact that Tripoli. 
tania and Cyrenaica are Arab countries, even if not yet with full 
self-consciousness as such, is the most important single element ir 
the case by every criterion which, objectively, we ourselves—excepi 
our Blimps—would think normally relevant. 

Why, then, does Mr. Bevin hesitate to assert the clear principle 
of self-determination? Why does he offer Libyan independence 
one day, only to revert to Italian mandate the next morning? Both 
the territories, if states capable of later self-rule are to be created 
will stand in need of some form of outside assistance. This car 
scarcely be other than a trusteeship bestowed or approved by U.N.O 
Immediate full self-government is not a practicable solution. Or 
whom, then, ought such trusteeship to be conferred? The answer 
or at least by far the most important ingredients of an answer, shoul¢ 
be obtained by free and open consultation of the peoples concerned 
The consultation could be conducted, perhaps, by a commission ol 
lesser Powers’ representatives, nominated by U.N.O.; and, it is 
interesting to note, Great Britain could have nothing to fear from its 
result. Would-be trustees whom Great Britain would not be willing 
to see installed in North Africa are not, it is quite safe to prophesy 
among those whom the Libyans would be likely to choose. 

Turkey, sovereign of the two vilayets for four centuries, has a 
historical claim, but nene of present sympathy or interest. The 
United States might conceivably be invited (as in Syria in 1919), 
but would be likely to decline. The Arab League, which asks to be 
entrusted with the task, must from its very nature lack all the 
administrative and financial organisation for it, and cannot be a 
serious candidate. Great Britain wouid very probably be chosen by 
popular Libyan feeling today ; our war-time administration has been 
wise, sympathetic, unexacting. But perhaps in Cyrenaica, and almost 
certainly in Tripolitania, we should be well advised to decline the 
task. First, opposition to any European mandatory is, for familiar 
reasons and in sadly familiar forms, certain to arise before long, 
even if original acceptance was sincere ; second, the task would be 
costly and burdensome ; third, the gesture of refusal would itself 
be morally invaluable. Nothing could do more to kill the rubbishy 
“ imperialist ” accusations of our detractors. 

There is one nation left which the Libyans, of either territory, 
would be likely to accept, even though at first without great enthu- 
siasm, as their trustee—a nation which would probably be glad to 
undertake the task, from motives of national pride and the desir? 
to show her modern capabilities ; a nation which possesses the wealth 
necessary to perform its functions generously ; a nation which, above 
all, is Muslim and a stalwart of the Arab League. That nation is 
Egypt. Disparagement of Egyptian abilities and integrity in adminis- 
tration is not uncommon among Englishmen, who point to the bad 
days in the Sudan of 1820 to 1883 and the peccadillos of effendis 
since then ; but, on a broader view, it is certain that the best types 
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Egyptian official, who are available and whom Egypt would wish 
d esent her in such a venture, would be especially well qualified 
= the two North African States in their early difficult days of 
gestion. There are already many personal connections between 
poem and Egypt, whece Sayid Idris is well known and respected 
indeed, the tribes of the western desert of Egypt are rather Libyan 
than Egyptian in type, and many Egyptians are familiar with the 
ebel Akhdhar and Benghazi. An Egyptian trusteeship in Tripoli- 
esent them with more difficult problems than that of 
Cyrenaica—problems of creation as well as those of guidance ; but 
Feypt has her own recent experience of emergence from a European 
tutelage, and would be playing her part before the critical eyes of 
per Muslim fellow-States. With her further advantages of wealth 
ind religion, her chances of success should be favourable, and the 
efect of such a choice by the Powers, or by U.N.O., would be 
excellent throughout Islam. With Egypt in cordial alliance with 

tain, no strategic dangers are conceivable from the situation. 


Great Bri ; 
Indeed, the arguments in favour of it seem equally persuasive from 


the realistic and idealistic points of view. 


AUSTRIA REVISITED 


By ANTHONY NUTTING, M.P. 


HE palace of Schénbrunn shining in the sun; over it a 
Union Jack with the Austrian flag beneath, dipped as if in 
somissive salutation of its liberators. This was my first impression 
of Vienna three weeks ago as the cars bearing our Parliamentary 
delegation to an interview with the British Commander-in-Chief 
wept in through the palace gates. Borne in upon me at that 
moment was the realisation of all the great changes that have taken 
place in that small Central European stage where so much tragedy 
has been portrayed in the last thirty odd years. And yet since my 
st visit to Austria in 1935 most of the changes seemed of an 
external nature. Internally so much remains unaltered. Indeed, 
this fact seemed to me to be almost more depressing than the 
actual material devastation and poverty. 

It would, however, be wrong to minimise the grievous material 
damage and the grave economic plight which Austria has suffered 
ind is suffering today. Nearly a quarter of Vienna alone has been 
destroyed—a hundred thousand houses in all, equal in fact to the 
total number built between 1918 and 1939. The industrial quarter 
of the city, like the industrial suburb of Wiener Neustadt, is a 
mass of rubble, which cannot be cleared because of shortage of 
transport and of labour adequately nourished to cope with this 
Herculean task. To clear away this mess in eight months would, 
it is estimated, require 100 15-cwt. trucks working .at full pressure! 
Then there is the food question. At the present time the normal 
consumer’s ration is a little over one-third of British army rations, 
ad prospects of maintaining even this low level until the harvest 
ae by no means very certain. While it must be said that there 
we no visible signs of starvation among the people one sees, it 
is also true that those who are starving or nearly starving (and iu 
the poorer quarters there are undoubtedly such people) remain at 
home since they are too weak to walk about. Also the legacy of 
(tlatively) good feeding during the war has not yet completely 
run out. But perhaps the most menacing sign of all is the almost 
total absence of any food black market. This, in a continent 
riddled with this type of dishonesty, can only mean that there is 
not enough food in the country even to supply the black market. 
The general economic picture, too, is gloomy. Labour, especially 
skilled labour, is grievously short owing to the large number of 
war casualties and prisoners-of-war and to. the repatriation of the 
Czechs and Italians who formerly performed a large part of the 
skilled labour. But the greatest economic handicaps are Russia’s 
reparations demands and the system of zonal barriers. As in 
Germany, so in Austria, the Russians have made their zone a happy 
hunting-ground for reparations deliveries. According to their 
interpretation of Potsdam, they can—and do—take over any plant 
or materials which can be regarded as German “assets.” In a 
country occupied for some seven years and incorporated in the 
German Reich, such an interpretation opens the door to the seizure 
of well-nigh anything that they fancy. And it must be stated that 
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the Russians in pursuing this policy are crippling Austria and 
seriously jeopardising her chances of economic. recovery. How 
different from the policy in our zone where every effort is being made 
tO assist economic recovery. Indeed, it is a fair and true comment 
on the comparative treatment of the British and Russian zones to 
say that in the former one saw herds of cattle always driven by 
Austrian peasantry whereas in the latter the cattle one saw were 
always driven by Russian soldiery. 

Everywhere I went in Austria, I heard condemnation of the 
zonal barriers, which greatly hamper even distribution and com- 
mercial intercourse. So long as there are occupying armies, there 
must Obviously be zones of occupation. But there can be no doubt 
that the present rigidity of this system could and should be 
modified. It is said that each zone commander tries to make his 
zone a model one and will not permit any small surplus (if such 
things exist) to go to help a neighbouring zone. Certainly it is 
true of Austria as it is of Germany—truer if anything—thar the 
country must be administered as an economic whole. Apar’ from 
this, a good deal more could be done to speed up the workung of 
the quadripartite contrdl. The Austrian Government have now 
to submit every law in draft to the Allied Control Council for 
approval. At present any one of the four Powers can hold things 
up indefinitely by refusing such approval. Cases have frequently 
occurred when the Russians have maintained their veto for several 
months, thus adding considerably to the Government’s difficulties. 
It is to be hoped that some limit will soon be placed on these veto 
powers, so as to enable the Austrian Government to administer 
more effectively and so to gain prestige in the eyes of the people. 

How great is that need of prestige! How desperate is the need 
of hope and self-confidence among Government and people! This 
was where I found so alarmingly little “ internal ” change from 1935. 
Then one could feel the inevitability of the Anschluss, not because 
the Austrians positively wanted it, but because their defeatism and 
lethargy was making them an easy prey to the approachi 
dominion of Germany. That defeatism is there today—perhaps if 
a more marked degree even than before. This is natural enough 
for a people who have lost two great wars within thirty years, and 
who have such gigantic problems of recovery to face. But the fact 
is that Austria is in no fit state for anything like complete autonomy 
today. Not only is denazification creating a great shortage of 
trained administrators, but the will to self-government except in 
small things seems to be lacking. From her very despondency 
ensues a situation of utmost danger for her and for the Western 
world. Just as she was a prey to German aggression in 1938, she 
is now prostrate on the fringe of Russian-controlled Europe. Not 
only in the economic but also in the political sphere the Soviets have 
been quick to exploit the position and to exert themselves to draw 
Austria into their sphere of influence. Through the usual channel 
of the Communist party they are canvassing the advantages in the 
form of economic assistance which would follow a reorientation of 
Austrian policy towards the Soviet Union. Meanwhile Tito keeps 
Austria and the world guessing about his intentions with regard to 
Southern Carinthia, and seeks to stir up trouble among the 60,000 
Slovenes in the province—a minority which despite certain humilia- 
tions from the Austrians between the wars are probably peaceful 
and prosperous enough to confirm, if called upon to do so, their 
vote in the 1920 plebiscite in favour of incorporation in Austria. 

This dark and menacing scene creates inevitably an awkward 
dilemma for us. From the economic point of view it is essential 
that the armies of occupation should leave Austria as soon as possible 
in order to reduce the very great burden of occupation costs on 
Austria’s economy which is hampering her recovery. This applies 
especially, of course, to the Russians whose numbers are five times 
greater than ours and nine times greater than the Americans. From 
a military point of view, however, we must bear in mind the Yugo- 
slav threat to Southern Carinthia—temporarily lessened but never 
really absent. The ideal: would, therefore, be to secure a reduction 
of the Russian forces to the equivalent of our own and the retention 
of our forces until the threat is dissipated. Owing to the rate of 
Russian demobilisation this may not be as impossible as it sounds. 

But ranking equal with, if not almost above, military and economic 
assistance is Austria’s great need of a moral lead from the Western 
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Powers and especially from Great Britain to see her through the 
present crisis. Traditionally democratic and Catholic, her people 
have so far resisted the manoeuvres and preachings of the Com- 
munists. By the result of the recent election and by the smooth 
working of the present democratic coalition she has shown that she 
belongs to the West, that she is prepared to be a peninsula of 
Western democracy facing the dark, impenetrable ocean of Eastern 
dictatorship. On a lower standard of living than existed pre-war 
and given the fullest possible economic assistance, Austria can be 
helped a long way along the road to recovery and can probably 
ultimately exist within her present frontiers. But, if shé is to re- 
cover from her moral sickness and to overcome the defeatism that 
paralyses her rebirth, she must receive our moral support. Austria 
is again in danger of being engulfed by a system whose 
policy and practice are as alien to her as they are to us. Europe is in 
danger of losing another of its states in the morass of the Eastern 
bloc. Austria cries out for a loan from our great fund of moral 
currency. The dark shadow of European despair lies across her 
tormented body. By moral leadership we can help to place her in 
the sun. If we fail her in her hour of need another—perhaps the 
final—curtain will fall upon this European tragedy. 


THE M.P.’S BIBLE 


By WILSON HARRIS 


HEN, sometime during the 1906 Parliament, a sharp con- 
troversy On procedure arose an enterprising Lobby Corre- 
spondent (himself subsequently a Member of the House) gave a little 
colour to his article on the subject by mentioning that he had come 
across Sir Erskine May in the lobby and sought his opinion on the 
problem. It was not so. Sir Erskine died in the Palace of West- 
minster in 1886, and dead men do not walk the lobbies of the House 
of Commons. But the fundamentals of the assertion were right. Sir 
Erskine May, in life or in death, by the authority of his counsel 
when he was Clerk of the House and the authority of his monumental 
work, The Law, Privileges, Proceedings and Usage of Parliament, 
is the arbiter of every doubtful question that arises in the daily work 
of the House of Commons and its committees, and to a lesser extent 
of the House of Lords. Every Speaker, every Chairman of Com- 
mittees, every chairman of a particular committee, bases himself in 
the last resort on Erskine May. There are, of course, as the founda- 
tion of everything, the Standing Orders. There is the Manual of 
Procedure, which consists of the Standing Orders and customary 
usage interpreted most recently in brief and serviceable form by 
one of Sir Erskine May’s successors as Clerk, Sir Courtenay IIbert. 
But over them all towers Erskine May himself, and it is hard to 
believe that the classic authority on Parliamentary procedure will 
ever be anything but the latest revision of May’s historic work. 

But periodic revisions, of course, there must be, for Parliamentary 
procedure does not stand still. It adapts itself to changing circum- 
stances, and what was true of it in one decade is never wholly true, 
or never the whole truth, in the next. Hence the importance that 
attaches to the edition of Erskine May which the present Clerk of 
the House, Sir Gilbert Campion, has just produced,* the fruit of ten 
years’ concentrated labour, protracted inevitably a little by the war. 
The work could have been entrusted to no fitter hand. It is more 
than forty years since Sir Gilbert entered the service of the House 
—though not strictly so, for his is a Crown appointment and has 
been since Edward IV’s reign—and Lord Ullswater, Mr. Speaker 
Lowther, records in his memoirs the great satisfaction he felt in 
securing Mr. G. F. M. Campion as second clerk-assistant in 1921. He 
has been Clerk since 1936, and knows more of Parliamentary pro- 
cedure today than any other man now living. The revision of Erskine 
May has been entrusted to the one inevitable reviser. 

What, it may be asked, does Parliamentary procedure mean to the 
common citizen? The answer may be given in Biblical language, 
“ Much every way.” It is a perpetual link, to begin with, between a 
historic past and a living present. The Parliament which 
Simon de Montfort summoned in 1265 is one and the same body 
as that over which Mr. Speaker Clifton Brown presides at West- 
minster in 1946, and its traditions, despite the sharp vicissitudes of 
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the seventeenth century, have accumulated and broadened in an 
broken stream. Nothing is more striking than to observe how dun 
this fourteenth edition of Erskine May some procedure still in 2 
dates its origin to a ruling given by the Speaker of the day in y 
or 1610 or some such date. For Speakers’ rulings are 
analogous to case law, just as the Standing Orders correspond jp 
Statute Law and th» ancient usage of the House (extracted in the 
main from the Journals of the House, which go back to 1547) t0 the 
Common Law. But Parliamentary procedure means much mor 
than that. It is the permanent guarantee of public and Private 
liberty. It is the safeguard of the public purse. It would, if thy 
could ever be necessary again, protect the representatives of the 
people against all unwarrantable encroachments of the Crown, 
That is illustrated again and again in its ancient ceremonial, The 
King’s Speech at the opening of every sesson announces what legisl:. 
tion the House will be called on to discuss in the ensuing monty 
But before that the Clerk of the House regularly announces the firy 
reading of the Outlawries Bill—a measure of which nothing exis; 
or ever has existed but the name—demonstrating thereby the Tight 
of the Commons to legislate on anything they choose, not merey 
what the King (acting, of course, today as the mouthpiece of hj 
Ministers) tells them to. As, moreover, Sir Erskine and Sir Gilber 
define the detailed order by which estimates from the different depart. 
ments are presented and then scrutinised, or by which taxes ay 
levied, as they specify the roles of the Paymaster-General and th: 
Auditor-General and the Estimates Committee and the Pubk 
Accounts Committee, and finally of the whole House sitting as Com. 
mittee of Ways and Means or Committee of Supply (conceme 
respectively with getting money in through taxation and paying 
money out to the departments) considerable and justified confidence 
in the Parliamentary handling of the national finance is inspired. 
Erskine May today bears the traces of many hands. His firs 
edition was published in 1844. He revised his own work sever 
times before his death ; Sir Reginald Palgrave produced the tenth 
edition in 1893, Sir T. Lonsdale Webster the eleventh in 1906, and 
now Sir Gilbert Campion givs us the fourteenth. How much of 
the impressive volume as it stands is his work could only be dis- 
covered by the impossible process of collation with the thirteenth 
edition, which bears date 1924. But obviously he is responsible 
for every reference, whether in text or footnotes, to any development 
since then, and the admirable Introduction is certainly his. Si 
Gilbert has inevitably been overtaken to some extent by events, 
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for Parliamentary procedure does not remain static while books are 
written about it. Even while this volume was in the press a Select 
Committee was sitting to consider how the growing mass of business 
falling on Parliament could he coped with. That is one of the 
outstanding Parliamentary problems of today, and no one can pr 
nounce intelligently on it whe does not understand what the present 
facilities for acceleration—kangaroo closure, guillotine closure, 
reference to standing committees, delegation of other kinds—ar. 
For all this consultation of Erskine May is essential. It is perhaps 
too much to ask that every member of Parliament should master the 
thousand pages of this new edition. But every member of Parliament 
would be a better man if he did. 

There are aspects of Parliamentary procedure which Mr. 
Churchill himself could hardly make exciting ; but points of historic 
or human interest emerge at every turn. It is surprising, for ex- 
ample, that, in spite of the frequent changes in total membership, 
the rule by which a quorum of the House is 40 members datés 
back more than three hundred years—to 1640. And it is well t 
remember always that, as Sir Gilbert Campion observes in his 
introduction, “the historical practice of the House of Commons 
dates from a time when that House regarded itself as in opposition 
to the Crown and the executive, and the forms and rules of its 
practice were largely devised to delay and temporise.” The practice 
by which, when Black Rod comes to summon the Commons to the 
Lords to hear the Royal Assent given to Bills, the door is closed 
in his face and he must knock three times, is relic of days when 
the advent of a royal messenger, or even of the sovereign himself, 
might bode ill to the people’s elected representatives. 

This appearance of an Erskine May of the fifth decade of th 
twentieth century—and the seventh century, nearly the eighth, d 
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ed in an up. House of Commons—is a notable event, and not in Great Britain 
how Often inf only, for the procedure of the House of Commons is a model for 
still in fore “tatures the world over. Earlier editions of Erskine May have 
day in 1g been translated into French and German, Italian and Hungarian 
are snd Spanish, and perhaps a little surprisingly, Japanese, and sold 
ITeSpond wf all over the world ; the present volume will quite certainly penetrate 
acted in the gs far. Sir Gilbert Campion is the latest of a long line of Clerks 
1547) to thei of the House. He would by the general services he has rendered 


have held in any case an honoured place in it. By this particular 


Much mor 
i service he has registered a high claim on the gratitude not only of 








auld, if the politicians but of every serious student of public affairs. 
ives of 
“Town, a 
oni, Th THE BALEFUL BEETLE 
. 
= an By JOHN WILTON 
ces the firy HAT a mere beetle should be taken into custody by the police, 
thing exis T and thereafter conveyed many miles under escort to a place of 
Y the righ interrogation, seems an idea too outrageously farcical even for an 
NOt merey# Jrish humorist. This precise event has recently been witnessed at 
lece of hi Wolverhampton, and its instant appeal to the sense of the ridiculous 
Sir Gilben should be resisted, for the arrested insect has been confirmed by 
ent depart. experts of the Ministry of Agriculture as an undoubted specimen of 
| taxes arf the Colorado Beetle. A crate of lettuces from Holland was the 
al and th & yehicle chosen by the illegal immigrant. What can happen once’ can 
he Public happen again, and it is very likely that others of the species may 
8 as Com- § follow, or worse still have preceded, the single discovered culprit. 
concemed For almost a century the Colorado Beetle has been feared wherever 
nd paying the potato has been cultivated. Its home State of Colorado has 
confidenc: gained unfortunate notoriety from its very name, for it was there in 
spired. the early 1850’s that it descended from wild obscurity in the foothills 
His fis of the Rockies to devour the potato patches of the first settlers. It 
rk several only needed twenty years to gnaw its way right across the United 
the tenth States to the Atlantic seaboard, spreading such devastation that 
1906, an pessimists predicted the extinction of the potato as a crop of economic 
much Ff importance. Fortunately, counter-measures were developed, which, 
hon dis- although expensive, did enable cultivation to continue. 
pes Established from Quebec to New York, the beetle was clearly all 
lopment set for the Atlantic crossing, a possibility which the growers of 
his. Sir Europe naturally regarded with extreme apprehension. There was 
y evel, already experience enough of similar importations from the New 
sochs Ae World. At that very moment the Phylloxera seemed to have destroyed 
a Seen the immortal wines of France and was spreading across Europe. 
buslews Oddly enough, this aphis-like creature, which was said to have cost 
e of France double the amount of the indemnity paid to Prussia in 1871, 
can piv was also supposed to have originated in Colorado, where it parasi- 
» present tised wild vines. Such an association cannot have made the beetle 
douse from the same State sound any less alarming. The American Downy 
doi Mildew of the vine of thirty years earlier was not forgotten 
perhaps either. So Governments rushed to act, and the Colorado Beetle 
seer fe gained the distinction of prompting the first agricultural quaran- 
rliament °° legislation in this country—the Destructive Insects and Pests 
Act of 1877. 
ch Mr. Although it did not succeed in crossing the Atlantic in force until 
historic § 1917, the Colorado Beetle gained a public notoriety in England which 
for ex» it has never lost. The learned historian of entomology, Dr. Burr, 
bership, # has recorded a jingle with the authentic flavour of its period which 
‘s dates @ Was heard in the provincial pantomimes of 1887. The Demon King, 
well tof dressed in appropriate costume of black and yellow stripes, sang: 
in his “Take care of your little potatoes, toys! 
mmons * And all your tiny spuds. 
0siti0n Just watch your jolly cauliflowers 
of its And all your fuchsia buds! 
practice You’d better hide your bread and cheese, 
to the And everything you’ve got, 
closed For the Colorado Beetle’s come 
i = To collar the jolly lot! ” 
mse And so on, no doubt, to the extent of several further verses of doubt- 
té ful scansion, with chorus ad. lib. 





ith, of The portrait of this desperate insect, much larger than life and 
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through all its metamorphoses of egg, grub, pupa and adult beetle 
of vespoid garb, became a familiar feature of the County Police 
notice board. Country children were early made beetle-conscious. 
In fact, the pioneer leaflet on the subject was issued by the Royal 
Agricultural Society as early as 1875 ; ever since then the Colorado 
Beetle has been treated to a blaze of publicity, fully justified by its 
destructive powers. Deliberate introduction into this country was 
an idea of such obvious appeal to the Nazi mentality, and in theory 
so simple, that an intensified poster-campaign continued throughout 
the war. Today, with infestation serious in devastated countries owing 
to neglect of counter-measures caused by lack of necessary materials, 
publicity is highly intensified. The capture of a real live specimen 
among the Wolverhampton lettuces is a reward, just if long delayed, 
for the expenditure which must have beea incurred. It certainly 
would not have happened without all the work done to educate the 
public. Market-workers are busy people, and one might have 
expected the occasional insect among the vegetables to be stamped 
on, if not ignored altogether. 


That the instruction to forward any suspected insect to the Ministry 
of Agriculture must have resulted over the years in a postal flow of 
miscellaneous Colzoptera which were everything but Colorado 
Beetles will not have dismayed the official plant pathologists at 
Harpenden. Rather will they have rejoiced, knowing that a watchful 
army was on the look-out, that a serious infestation could hardly occur 
without being notified. For, the pest once established in a potato- 
growing area, its rate of multiplication is enormous. Within 
eighteen months of the probable date of first importation through 
Bordeaux the situation over a wide area of South-Western France 
was out of control, with experts reporting complete eradication a3 
impossible. Despite stringent control measures, the beetle had 
reached Germany by 1924, and has substantially reduced the yield 
of the European potato crop ever since. On one occasion it obtained 
a foothold here—in fields near Tilbury—but Draconian measures 
were taken in time and the invasion went no further. But, as a 
result, the insect was given a Statutory Order all to itself, the 
Colorado Beetle Order of August 23rd, 1933. The strictest inspec- 
tion of imported potatoes and seed has been maintained, and 
quarantine enforced against infected areas. This year we are 
denied “earlies” from Jersey because that unlucky island is at 
present infected. 


The potato is an unfortunate plant. So formidable is the list of 
diseases to which it is subject that it might well be wondered how 
anyone dares to grow this necessary vegetable at all. Apart from 
the celebrated and deadly Blight tout court, which depopulated 
Ireland a century ago this year, there are the Scabs, Powdery, 
Common and Black; the Rots, Brown, Pink and Winter, and the 
sinister Rot known as Black Leg. If this were not enough (and the 
catalogue is incomplete), there are always waiting the so-called 
degenerative diseases, many still of uncertain etiology, the Blattroll- 
krankheit of the Germans, the Leaf Curls and Leaf Rolls, Mosaic 
Disease, and many others of less importance, but with common 
names no less expressive and menacing. The plant pathologists of 
a dozen countries are engaged in a constant struggle to devise 
methods of combating all these, and to breed new varieties which 
may be disease-resistant. The work of our own Potato Virus 
Research Station under Dr. Salaman at Cambridge has a justified 
international fame. The British farmer is fortunate that he has not 
also to contend with the prime insect destroyer of the crop, the 
Colorado Beetle, and can concentrate his skill in keeping disease at 
bay. May it be long that the presence of 2 single Colorado Beetle 
in this country warrants newspaper headlines. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HAVE often asked myself why the British public, who during 
the war showed themselves impervious to every form of pro- 
paganda, should between 1919 and 1938 have absorbed without a 
moment's reflection the German version of the Treaty of Versailles. 
Even today there are many people in this country who remain con- 
vinced that the Peace Settlement of 1919 was one of the most ignorant 
and iniquitous ever framed; yet these people would now find it 
difficult to state whether their conviction was based upon the fact 
that the Treaty was too hard or too soft. How is this strange 
phenomenon to be explained? It may be that the Anglo-Saxon 
peoples have been so affected by a long Puritan tradition that they 
retain, without being aware of it, a sense of original sin. The fact 
that their conscience is a vague congenital feeling rather than any 
system of ethical thought renders them apt to become causelessly 
conscious-stricken. Thus, whereas it is difficult for foreign propa- 
gandists to induce the British people to think in the way they want 
them to think it js easy to persuade them to feel that they have 
committed wrong. If one wants to blur the common sense of the 
English, one’s best method is to play upon their unreasoning sense 
of guilt. No Englishman can be induced to believe that his own 
Government have acted with wisdom, humanity and foresight ; but 
when you tell an Englishman that his chosen rulers have “ muddled ” 
or “blundered,” his acceptance of this accusation is immediate, 
unreflecting and pleasurable. This is not the only reason why we 
accepted with such readiness the German version of Versailles. The 
British public believed the Germans because they wanted to believe 
them: and why did they want to believe them? Clearly because 
such was the least uncomfortable line of belief. If, as some people 
asserted, the Germans were determined not only to redress their own 
wrongs but to impose wrongs on others, then horrible efforts and 
sacrifices might be entailed ; but if the root of the disquiet lay in 
the articles of a certain Treaty, then one had only to cancel those 
articles in order to achieve amity, righteousness and peace. Here 
was the line of comforting assurance, the line of least resistance. 


* * * * 


I am not among those who contend that the Treaty of Versailles 
and its ettendant instruments represented a masterpiece of pacifica- 
tion. The several treaties concluded in 1919 were sufficiently 
irritating to perpetuate resentment without being forcible enough to 
render that resentment ineffective. The liberal principles which they 
embodied—and they were clean and wise—were obscured and vitiated 
by the hypocritical formulas devised to conceal the frequent violations 
of those principles. And in seeking to find in “ self-determination ” 
the guiding rule for all pacification, the peacemakers of 1919 were 
tempted to ignore the enormous influence which economic necessi- 
ties are bound to exercise upon the contentment of man. Yet the 
real tragedy of the Paris Peace Settlement was that it was never 
carried out ; had the Treaties been maintained in every particular, 
then the world would never have been exposed to the disaster of a 
second German War: had the signatory. Governments realised that 
the first twenty-six articles of the Treaty of Versailles, namely, the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, were, its most important articles, 
then the whole Treaty could have been adjusted to changed condi- 
tions by peaceful means. Yet, even as it stands, the Peace Settlement 
of 1919 seems preferable, both in principle and practice, to 
any settlement which we are likely to achieve this time. 


7. * 7 * 


I have been reading this week a brilliant book by Etienne Mantoux, 
entitled “ The Carthaginian Peace—Or the Economic Consequences 
of Mr. Keynes” (Oxford University Press: 12s. 6d.). Etienne 
Mantoux was the son of Professor Paul Mantoux, who during the 
Paris Conference acted as the interpreter, the adviser and the friend 
of the Big Three. At the supreme crisis of the Conference it was 
Professor Mantoux who remained closeted with President Wilson, 


M. Clemenceau and Mr. Lloyd George in a final effort to adjust th 
differences which had arisen; no man alive knows ; . 

; : 3 WS aS much as he 
does about the inner history of those turbulent and anxious days 
His son Etienne was a gifted, vivacious, bilingual and heroic vein 
man. His every gesture suggested energy, adventure, zest ; his blue. 
green eyes sparkled with intelligence and enterprise ; his expression 
was one of alert honesty, of sparkling frankness, of shining faith. He 
escaped from France after the capitulation, and it was at Princeton 
in New Jersey, that he prepared the material for his book. He then 
returned to Europe, joined the Free French Forces and had the 
delight of personally receiving the surrender of the German detach. 
ments who had entrenched themselves in the high building of the 
Quai D’Orsay. He was killed in Bavaria a few days only before the 
armistice was signed. “It was,” he writes, “to the coming genera- 
tion that Mr. Keynes dedicated his book twenty-five years ago. This 
is an answer which comes from that generation.” With what delight, 
appreciation and generosity would Maynard Keynes have read this 
brilliant indictment! How agreeable would have been the con 
frontation of the veteran with the apprentice economist, between 
the sagacious, gentle, ruminating eyes of Maynard Keynes and th: 
flashing, excited eyes of Etienne Mantoux! But each of them is dead, 

* * * * 


The main thesis of Etienne Mantoux is that Keynes’ book on 
The Economic Consequences of the Peace did much to arouse and 
fortify the unreasoning guilt-consciousness of the British and 
American peoples. That the predictions in which Keynes then 
indulged, and which were so readily accepted as revelation by opinion 
in this country and in the United States, were demonstrably incor- 
rect. And that this time we should be wise to recognise, as the 
Russians have already recognised, that security does not depend upon 
economic formulas, but is conditioned by hard political and geo- 
graphical facts. He points out that in the six years preceding 1939 
Hitler spent upon armaments a sum which was seven and a half 
times greater than that which Keynes had stated to be beyond 
Germany’s capacity to pay in reparation. Keynes had predicted 
that the consequences of the peace would be “a gradual, steady 
lowering of the standards of life and comfort”; ten years after 
Versailles European standards of living had never been higher. 
Keynes had predicted that the iron output would fall ; in fact, it 
increased by 10 per cent. Keynes had predicted that the German 
steel output would diminish ; in fact, it increased by 38 per cent 
He had predicted that German coal output would drop ; it increased 
by more than 30 per cent. Keynes predicted that Germany’s annual 
savings would “ fall short of what they were before” ; the monthly 
increase in German savings-bank deposits rose by 1928 to 210 
millions. Keynes predicted that German capital would be totally 
drained; in fact, while paying only 21 milliards in reparation 
Germany received between 35 and 38 milliards in foreign loans. 
Keynes predicted that Germany would never again attack France; 
that prophecy was also negatived. It must be admitted that 
Mantoux’s book is special pleading ; he often exaggerates, but he 's 
seldom unfair. His main fault is that he does not make it sufficiently 
clear that the reparation plan which Keynes denounced was never, 
owing mainly to this denunciation, put into effect. 

* * 7 * 

Being a good Frenchman, Etienne Mantoux believes in the logic 
of facts ; we suffer from no such delusion. His book serves to remind 
us that Hitler was not created by the Treaty of Versailles, but by 
the panic caused in Germany by the dread of a second inflation. It 
also reminds us that, even as the peacemakers of 1919 underestimated 
the importance of economics, so also may the peacemakers of 1946 
underestimate the influence which race, language and traditions 
exercise upon the hearts and minds of men. 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 14d.; Overseas, 1d. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
THE THEATRE 


«The Brothers Karamazov.”’ Adapted by Alec Guinness from the 
novel by Dostoevsky. At the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, 
Tue hardest task in this adaptation for the stage of Dostoevsky’s 
novel falls to the producer. With three acts and fourteen scenes 
he was obviously faced with the problem of preventing the whole 
play from degenerating into a series of sketchy episodes, particularly 
in view of the necessity of preserving the balance between the 
scenes in which Father Zossima appears with those centred round 
Mitya, who has, inevitably, been made the pivot round which the 
' revolves Partly this has been achieved by making 
Smerdyakov (effectively played by James Donald) the link between 
the scenes. Such a method obviously has its dangers, but on 
balance its use is justified, and this is probably as good an adapta- 
tion of a difficult novel as was possible. It is, of course, impossible 
to condense 2 quarter of a million words into two and a half hours 
of theatre, and this has not been attempted. What has been 
attempted is the production of a play effective in itself. And if this 
js not the book that Dostoevsky wrote, it is a generous slice of it. 
The producer, Peter Brook, has an eye for grouping, and the 
scenes at the monastery are especially telling. Ernest Milton plays 
Father Zossima with an almost feminine emphasis, but his extremely 
mannered playing has moments of great effect, particularly in his 
death-bed scene. But this adaptation will stand or fall by the 
playing of Mitya, and there is no doubt of the success of Alec 
Guinness, who brings to the part a vitality that is entirely credible. 
The scene of his interrogation could not easily be bettered, and the 
strain and passion of that tortured creature is admirably communi- 
Frederick Valk plays Karamazov with a magnificent and 
horrible power. Such obscene zest is tremendous, and while he is 
on the stage he dominates it. The women are less convincing, 
though Veronica Turleigh squeezes the last drop of comedy from 
the part of Madame Hohlakov and Elizabeth Sellars makes 
Grushenka a convincing trollop. Hazel Terry is not at ease with 
Katerina, but her part has been cut to the bone. Of the rest of a 
long cast it can be said of most of them that they are more than 
adequate. This is, in fact, a satisfactory production, and a visit to 
the Lyric is to be recommended. GRAHAM WATSON. 


THE CINEMA 


“Bedelia.”” At the Plaza. **New York’s Night Club Boom” 
(“ March of Time ’’). General Release. 


WuEN we first meet Bedelia she is in a jeweller’s shop in Monte 
Carlo. She has just had a large black pearl set in a ring and is 
being watched with a great deal of attention by a young painter. 
In fact he watches her with a great deal more interest than I could 
summon up throughout the first half of the film. He even follows 
her to Yorkshire where she settles down with her doting husband. 
By this time we all know that Bedelia has a Past. This is all too 
clearly established in sequence after ponderous sequence. Somewhere 
about the middle of the film it becomes clear that our heroine has 
contracted a dangerously criminal habit and that she is about to put 
it into practice yet once more. The rest of the story is concerned 
with the young man’s efforts, rather half-hearted ones to my mind, to 
prevent her doing this. As by the time we reach this point he has 
irritated everyone intensely, including, I suspect, the audience, he 
is unable to warn the husband very convincingly and can only go 
on painting his extremely tedious pictures. At the end of the film 
Bedelia makes a fatal blunder and commits suicide. I have purposely 
refrained from telling you the nature of Bedelia’s crime as I can 
assure you that it is practically impossible to sit through the first 
half of the film if you know what it is. Only the faint hope that 
she might have once been a midget or a Tattooed Lady could have 
kept me in even a faint state of anticipation. In fact I would have 
refrained from mentioning the film at all if it did not raise certain 
interesting scripting points. First of all the film is well acted. Ian 
Hunter, making a welcome return to the screen, presents us with an 
excellent study of the devoted and deluded husband. Margaret 
Lockwood, warming up after a slow start, is very good in the final 
sequence, and Ann Crawford gives a pleasantly natural performance 
as the faithful secretary. Barry K. Barnes, as the painter, is perhaps 
a little more impassive than is entirely necessary, but then nobody 
has provided him with a character to play. The minor parts are 
well done, the lighting is excellent and the direction is good—when 
the script gives ita chance. Unfortunately, the script is almost relent- 
less in its determination to give no one the faintest opportunity to do 
anything except make us disbelieve the whole thing. 

It was to be hoped that dialogue of the “Do you take salt?”— 


play 


C ited. 
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“No, but I take mustard” variety had been banished. That people 
talking different languages would be consistent and would not indulge 
in the “ Que c’est beau. I’ve never seen such an exquisite setting. 
Au revoir. Good-bye, Monsieur” lingual salad type of speech, and 
that finally film stories should be told in pictures and not in dialogue, 

I know that good script-writers are scarce but with British films 
on the threshold of a great future we cannot afford to make even 
one film based on such clumsy writing. Bedelia’s first cousin Laura 
found a much more improbable and fundamentally less interesting 
story no problem at all, and entertained us all mightily. But then 
she had a most taut and excellent script and, incidentally, a much 
less silly and hideous wardrobe. 

I am not sure whether New York’s Night Club Boom, the latest 
March of Time release, was originally intended to present such a 
damaging picture of New York night-life as has actually emerged. 
Perhaps the director of the film developed a jaundiced eye for his 
subject during the course of what must have been a formidable 
series of expeditions with his camera crews to all the more spectacular 
of Manhattan’s night clubs. To judge from the film, the inhabitants 
of these would-be-gay establishments are the inconsolably unhappy 
victims of a whole series of rackets and deceptions. Rarely have so 
many unprepossessing people appeared on the screen in so short a 


period of time. ALEXANDER SHAW. 


HENRY HUDSON (d. 1611) 


Tue Queen of Westminster declared, 
Declared, and drove him forth: 
“The kingdom of old Tartary 
Lies somewhere to the north.” 


The merchant men they scolded him— 
He, trapped inside the Bay, 

Who failed to find across the Pole 

A passage to Cathay. 


He has forgotten them; they came 
Plump, trooping to the quay, 

Beruffed, befurred, the shrewd, the wise 
Muscovy Company. 


Gone are the rowing-men in red, 
The splashing and the cries, 
The palaces, the luminous 
Dove-light of Greenwich skies ; 


Above, above, on cliffs of ice 
Set sheer above the bay, 

He sees them, golden at the last, 
The Cities of Cathay. 


What visions and what memories rise 
To damn him, or console, 

Who falls asleep, who dies within 
The circle of the Pole? 


His eyelids have worn thin, and seem 
Transparent to his eyes, 

Only the colour of the North 
Distracts the night he dies. 


Only the gulping seas, pressed up 
Through fissures of the floes, 
Only the cannonade of ice 

Makes music when he goes. 


Only the bergs, like flames afloat, 

Tower tapering to the light; 

Charge on, and grind, and swing apart, 
Spinning in copper night. 


Above, above, on cliffs of ice 
Set sheer above the bay, 

He sees them, golden at the last, 
The Cities of Cathay. 


DorotHy WELLESLEY. 
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LETTERS TO 


“PALESTINE PERIL” 


$S1r,—As the letters from Professor Norman Bentwich and Mr. O. K. 
Kitowsky raise anew the ancient controversy concerning the McMahon 
torrespondence, I feel it important to remind your readers of the 
conclusions of the Maugham Committee (Command 5974). 

“ At the outset of the proceedings, the Lord Chancellor explained 
that he was not present in any judicial capacity, and that he made 
no claim to decide, as a judge, whether the views of His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom upon the questions at issue, 
or the views of the Arabs, were right ; he was present as the repre- 
sentative of His Majesty’s Government only, with the sole function 
of expounding and advocating their views upon these questions.” 

In other words, Lord Maugham was there not as an arbitrator but 
as counsel for the defence. The Arab case has never been pronounced 
wpon by an impartial authority. Nevertheless, the investigation by the 
Committee enabled the Arabs to establish their case. 

“The United Kingdom representatives have informed the Arab 
representatives that the Arab contentions, as explained to the com- 
mittee, regarding the interpretation of the Correspondence, and 
especially their contentions relating to the meaning of the phrase 
‘portions of Syria lying to the west of the districts of Damascus, 
Hama, Homs and Aleppo,’ have greater force than has hitherto 
appeared.” 


This is going about as far as any Government could be expected to 
go in admitting publicly that the Arabs had established their case. 
Henceforward it has never been officially maintained by any British 
authority that Palestine was included in the area lying to the west of 
the district of Damascus. There was no such area as the “ district,” i.e., 
“vilayet” of Damascus, which is the English expression used in the 
incorrect English translation of the authoritative Arabic text. Sir Michael 
McDonnell in his argument on behalf of the Arabs before the Com- 
mittee destroyed finally the myth that Sir Henry McMahon’s phrase 
excluded Palestine, and in the circumstances it is surprising that Mr. 
Kitowsky should endeavour to revive it on the strength of a War Office 
map. 

The Committee went on: 

“The United Kingdom representatives have informed the Arab 
representatives that they agree that Palestine was included in the 
area claimed by the Sharif of Mecca in his letter of July 14th, 1915, 
and that unless Palestine was excluded from that area later in the 
Correspondence it must be regarded as having been included in the 
area in which Great Britain was to recognise and support the inde- 
pendence of the Arabs. They maintain that on a proper construc- 
tion of the Correspondence Palestine was in fact excluded. But they 
agree that the language in which its exclusion was expressed was not 
so specific and unmistakable as it was thought to be at the time.” 


In other words, having been bound to admit that there was no force 
in the “district of Damascus” argument, the Committee maintained 
that “the reservation made by Sir Henry McMahon in his letter of 
October 24th, 1915, in respect of French interests applied, and has ever 
since continued to apply, to all territory to which France laid claim on 
October 24th, 1915, and accordingly to Palestine which was then treated 
gs part of Syria.” Only the counsel for the defence, hard put to it to 
defend his client, would have invoked this argument to justify the exclu- 
sion of Palestine from the area of Arab independence, for at the time of 
the McMahon Correspondence Britain had not recognised French claims 
to Palestine, and these claims were subsequently abandoned. In any case 
this argument seems a peculiar justification for the Balfour Declaration. 

The most important feature of the McMahon Committee’s Report, 
however, is its conclusion. “It is beyond the scope of the Committee 
to express an opinion upon the proper interpretation of the various state- 
ments mentioned in Paragraph 19.” The most important of these from 
the Arab point of view were the Hogarth Message, which assured the 
Arabs, on the authority of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, that 
Jewish settlement in Palestine would only be allowed “in so far as 
would be compatible with the freedom of the existing population both 
economic and political,” and the Anglo-French Declaration of June 7th, 
1918, which was distributed all over Palestine, and which assured the 
Arabs that the object of France and Great Britain was “ the emancipation 
of the peoples under Turkish rule and the establishment of National 
Governments and administrations deriving their authority from the initia- 
tive and free choice of the indigenous populations.” This declaration 
specifically mentions Syria, in which at the time Palestine was included. 

The report concludes: 

“and such an opinion could not in any case be properly expressed 
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unless consideration had also been given to a number of other 
statements made during and after the war. In the opinion of the 
Committee it is, however, evident from these statements that His 
Majesty’s Government were not free to dispose of Palestine without 
regard for the wishes and interests of the inhabitants of Palestine 
and that these statements must all be taken into account in any 
attempt to estimate the responsibilities which—upon any interpretation 
of the Correspondence—His Majesty’s Government have incurred 
towards those inhabitants as a result of the Correspondence.” 


It was because this belated and partial examination of the Arab case 
had established that the British Government was not free to dispose 
of Palestine without regard for the wishes and interests of its inhabitants 
that the 1939 White Paper was issued. It was the first and only attempt 
to do justice, legally and morally, to the Arabs, and to fulfil Partially 
the pledges given to them when they entered the war on our side against 
the Turks. Not the least unfortunate aspect of the report of the Anglo- 
American Committee of Inquiry is that it has chosen to ignore the con- 
clusions of the Maugham Committee.—Yours truly, E. L. Spears, 

164, St. Stephens House, S.W.1. 


*“ RUSSIA UNLIMITED ” 


S1r,—My chief objection to Mr. Winterton’s article was the key sentence: 
“War will become possible only if we allow Russia to grow stronger, 
By physical and moral firmness, publicly exercised and fully explained, 
we could expect to prevent the growth of Russian power to a point 
where war could seem a worth-while undertaking.” The implications 
of that are surely clear enough. I am all for physical and moral firmness 
in the localised sense of Mr. Winterton’s letter; but it will do nothing 
to prevent the growth of Russian power. And if Mr. Winterton 
abandons his idea that peace is dependent upon our stopping Russia from 
growing stronger, which we can only do by fighting her (that was the 
“muddle” I tried to indicate), well, that is something. On the other 
hand, Mr. Winterton’s large statements about Russia's “ expansionist 
policy,” and non-co-operation with the West being her deliberate choice, 
still have the air of suicidal over-simplification. Even if I agreed wholly 
with what he says, which I do not, it might cross my mind that you 
could call a fifty-foot jump from a burning building an act of deliberate 
choice. I should at least ask myself the reason for this extraordinary 
choice, and whether nothing could be done—no, not “ appeasement ”"— 
to change it. I know very well that many of us have been asking this 
for quite a long time; but the fact that we have not yet found the answer 
does not absolve us from the duty of going on trying. We must go 
on trying. Mr. Winterton talks as though a deadlock can be maintained 
for ever. He must know very well that it can’t be. And that was what 
I had in mind in the last paragraph of my previous !etter. The only 
useful thing we can do at the moment, as a nation, is to stand firm 
by our own character and resist the temptation to line ourselves up 
with one alien and extremist system against another. There can be no 
division of the world into two parts, and therefore no absolute deadlock, 
so long as we do that.—Yours faithfully, EDWARD CRANKSHAW. 
Church House, Sandhurst. 


THE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


S1r,—I hope we shall now hear again of the proposal to abolish the 
School Certificate only in the sense of abolishing the award of a pass-or-fail 
verdict on the whole examination. If we keep the external examination, 
but simply send each candidate a certificate giving a detailed report of his 
achievements, we shall in the main keep the advantages of the present 
system and avoid its disadvantages. Most people do not realise how silly 
the present system has been. Candidates have got six credits, covering the 
sciences, mathematics, English, history and geography, and failed to get 
a certificate for lack of a pass in a foreign language ; while other candi- 
dates have got certificates with one credit and four bare passes, adroitly 
distributed. This sort of thing has certainly been a frying-pan, but it 
would be stupid to jump thoughtlessly into a fiery furnace ; and a fiery 
furnace is what the internal certificate would be. Heads of schools 
would know that if they put their standard too high they would victimise 
individual candidates immediately, and if they put it too low they would 
victimise the whole school for years to come. 

The external Report-Certificate on the other hand has many advantages. 
It can be used for any qualifying exam., and so can save the school from 
the nightmare of preparing for a dozen different qualifying exams., each 
with its own syllabus. A candidate with his Report-Certificate can measure 
it against the requirements of each of the qualifying exams. in turn, 
and see at once which of them he has actually passed. Employers 
will really have to think. Instead of saying simply, “No good unless 
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‘ye passed Matriculation,” they will have to say, “Let me see your 
Certificate,” and there will be no escape from the attempt to 
» of fair assessment. Examiners could also include more subjects, 
adjust existing syllabuses to suit individual ‘schools, if they were not 
vindered by pass-or-fail rules, and the examinations could be saved 
from rigidity and the schools from cramming.—Yours faithfully, 
Hengwm, Knighton, Radnorshire. H. W. HECKSTALL-SMITH. 


grin his letter to The Spectator Mr. Shackleton Bailey referred to 
the announcement that the abolition of the School Certificate Examina- 
jon was “now a fait accompli.” The Ministry’s Circular of May 16th 
Circular 103) dealt both with the School Certificate Examination and the 
Higher Certificate Examination. The _Minister has definitely decided 
to accept the recommendations of the Norwood Committee in respect of 
the latter ; it will be discontinued in its present form and divided into 
two parts, one designed to select candidates for University and other 
gholarships, and the other to enable pupils to secure University Entrance 
and other professional examinations. On the School Certificate Examina- 
tion, however, the Minister has reserved judgement until the whole 
situation has been examined in further detail by the newly-constituted 
secondary School Examinations Council.—Yours faithfully, 

Ministry of Education, S.W.1 D. H. LEADBETTER. 


«THE FUTURE OF COTTON” 

Sin—My eye was immediately attracted to the opening sentences in 
your interesting leading article, “The Future of Cotton,” in The 
Spectator of May 31st. The sentences are:—‘‘A common criticism of 
the decisions so far taken by the Government on British industry, and 
on the iron and steel industry in particular, has been that they were not 
preceded by adequate public discussion. No such complaint is likely to 
be heard in the case of the cotton industry.” The future of the cotton 
industry is, and must be, wrapped up in the question of the supply of 
the raw material, and, so far as the latter is concerned, there is every 
sound for complaint that the matter has not received adequate dis- 
cussion. True, it has been the subject of debate, for which totally 
insufficient time was allotted, in the House cf Commons ; but, in spite 
of an urgent request from the Master Cotton Spinners’ Federation, the 
case for the re-establishment of the Liverpool and Manchester Cotton 
Markets was not allowed to be placed before the Cotton Working Party 
for their consideration.—Yours faithfully, W. R. BROWNELL, 

Liverpool, 3 President of the Liverpool Cotton Association. 


“LIBERALS UNDAUNTED” 


§in,—The reverberations of resurgent Liberalism are reaching some of 
our Socialist and other friends. G. D. H. Cole, in his pamphlet Labour’s 
Foreign Policy, even goes out of his way to make Labour look Liberal. 
He writes of “a belief in what I can find no better name for than 
‘liberal Socialism ’°—by which I mean the socialism that stands for carry- 
ing over into the new society whatever is good and fine in the tradition 
of the older society that is being displaced, and is also compatible with 
the new values of the society that is being born.” Steal the Liberal 
thunder, would he? How long will it be before this shift to “ liberal 
Socialism ” becomes “ Liberal socialism” and then Liberalism pure and 
unalloyed? See what Commander King-Hall in The Leader has to say 
about Labour: “ Now the real difficulties of the Labour Government:are 
going to begin. If they could carry on being a modern up-to-date Liberal 
administration, which is probably what the nation desires, all would be 
well, but moderation is not what is expected of them by many of their 
most vocal and active supporters.” 

Paul Winterton wrote in The Spectator: “We should seek to guide 
into liberal channels the social revolution which is now sweeping over a 
great part of the world, and should pursue this policy with a vigour and 
publicity equal to that of the Communists themselves.” It is becoming 
plainer every day that liberal Socialists and other should pause in their 
progress toward unwanted objectives, and take stock of where they stand. 
It is the liberalism in the world that has so far saved it from complete 
disaster, but after a long crisis we need to organise our liberalism. The 
Liberal Party has been criticised, even by such a friend as The Man- 
chester Guardian, for the lack of a clear and definite policy. Labour has 
a definite policy: the nationalisation of all the means of production, 
distribution and exchange. Whatever beguiled the electorate into that 
0 much debated mandate of 1945, it is now, perhaps, the awful definition 
of that policy that worries some within the serried ranks of Labour, let 
alone those without. Clear and definite policies, because of the elusive- 
ness and complexity of today, are only too apt to come back and bite you. 
The other parties struggle both with and against definitions of their 
Philosophy, which cancel each other out. Liberalism is the solvent of 
these philosophies and their conflict. Theirs tend to become in any 
case out of date even before they are attained ; liberalism, though some- 
times belated, is perennial. Both Tories and Socialists are largely willy- 
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nilly materialists; modern Liberals apply the morals. Their reply to 
Communism is communal individualism. As Sefor de Madariaga wrote 
in Victors Beware, “ both the community and the individual must be con- 
sidered as ends in themselves. And the liberals are by position the least 
partial of the parties.” The best (perhaps the only) hope for the future 
rests in this resurgence of liberals, who have been too aloof and inde- 
pendent, as others have been too involved and too confined. Liberalism 
is the only true long-term progressive policy. Conservatism is negative, 
and can affect an air of progression only by contortions difficult to main- 
tain. Socialism lives by default, muscle-bound in dogma ; it is, of course, 
progressive, but to what end? What is wanted is not the reunion of the 
new effective Liberals with the old ineffectives (national or whatnot) 
but the reconversion of the many who have been misled by other banners 
and other leaders, and now stir uncomfortably in other seats. Liberalism, 
thus lithe and enlightened, strikes deep to the root of the matter and 
imaginatively realises the only long-term practical policies—Yours, &c., 
Hains, Marnhull, Dorset E. HaiGu ROSCOE. 


JUNE 


S1tr,—Sir Andrew McFadyean’s contribution to this argument raises, to 
my mind, the most fundamental question about the future of the Liberal 
Party. The contribution of English political parties to democratic govern- 
ment has been of the first importance, and it has lain in the fact that 
each serious and enduring party has been grouped around a coherent 
view of government and contemporary problems which enables it to 
have a complete alternative policy should the nation come to distrust 
the party in power. British governments seldom depend, happily, upon 
shifting combinations of interest-groups as in France, nor on a carefully 
worked-up aggregate of local differences as in the States. Liberalism is 
the political expression of a philosophy which has its roots in a view of 
the ends of man and the purposes of government wholly alien to the 
collectivist view. The problem of the Liberal Party is to convince think- 
ing and unthinking citizens that it represents political principles of 
permanent application, and has an alternative policy with an immediate 
application. Once this were done all questions of parliamentary group- 
ing would be trivial, but to obscure the problem by meaningless jargon 
about Right and Left is fatal. It is using the enemies’ weapons to commit 
suicide. The problem is complicated by the fact that the Tory Party 
(by a process of evolution with the brake on) now talks the language 
of Cobdenite Liberalism, while the Socialists hide the barrenness of 
their political philosophy under a cloak of liberal and humanitarian 
phraseology. Nevertheless, the duty of Liberalism is to convince the 
electorate that the two councils of despair, a static authoritarianism and 
a static collectivism, need not be followed and that a third and wholly 
different alternative exists—a dynamic Liberalism. Trimmers have 
always been suspect, and so long as the Liberals are prepared to accept 
the popular estimate of themselves as a Centre Party, so long will they 
continue to play the Dormouse sandwiched between a Mad Hatter and 
a March Hare.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, ALASTAIR BUCHAN. 
Fovant Hut, Fovant, Salisbury, Wilts. ; 


TERMS IN THE MERCHANT SERVICE 


Sir,—I wonder if you could spare me a little space in which to answer 
a few of the points mentioned by Mr. Hector Hughes in the adjournment 
debate on May 28th, when he raised the question of Merchant Service 
conditions. It is quite obvious that he has never been at sea. He states 
that wages are not paid from the date when a seaman signs articles, but 
from when he reports for duty. Admittedly I have never served in a 
tramp company, but from 1942 I have served in cargo vessels and my 
wages are always dated from the day I sign articles; and in my limited 
experience I have never known any seaman that has not been so treated. 
Then he states that a merchant seaman is not entitled to any payments in 
advance of the start of a voyage. If Mr. Hughes had ever been to a 
Mercantile Marine office he would know otherwise. Officers rarely ask 
for an advance as they do not often require it, but it is a common occur- 
rence with seamen. By law they are entitled to a month’s pay in advance 
if required, and I have personally seen several who have received this 
money. Mr. Hughes says this is required to make an apportionment to 
the seaman’s family. I doubt if this money ever goes near his family, 
as it is generally obtained to buy clothes ; but it would be very hard to 
trace its final destination. 

Concerning allotments, a seaman is entirely free to choose how much 
he leaves, and can have it paid monthly or fortnightly by the company. 
Then Mr. Hughes categorically states that seamen are not paid off at the 
end of a voyage. If they are not paid off then, when are they? Owners 
are entitled to two clear days to work up the accounts before paying off, 
and, with Income Tax as it is, it is certainly required, although my firm 
generally succeeds in paying off the day after the vessel’s return, as a 
seaman draws full war-risk money for the whole time that he is ashore 
on articles. If, however, a seaman wishes to go home as soon as the ship 
docks he can, and then he pays off “ Board of Trade” or, in other words, 
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at his local Post Office. It is surprising how few avail themselves of this 
oppertunity. 

Conditions may not be all a seaman could wish, although they are 
rapidly being improved ; but most sailors are perfectly content to leave 
that to the unions to negotiate. I have never, personally, believed in the 
unions, for as soon as one is fully organised there is no end to the ever- 
lasting strikes that occur. I would remind Mr. Hughes that, though we 
seamen are often discontented, we have never gone on strike, and surely 
this one fact utterly refutes his Socialist theories. Under private enter- 
prise and with the existing machinery of negotiation, the industry is, 
except for some tramp firms, a prosperous one. Mr. Hughes in his speech 
draws the picture of an industry oppressed by Act after Act of Parlia- 
ment. There may be innumerable Acts, but their combined effect is to 
produce a healthy and active industry without strikes. Let it remain as 
it is, or else perhaps one day these so-called Socialists may truly find 
themselves without their daily bread, and not just 200,000 tons !_ I was 
glad to see at the end of Hansard that Mr. Barnes ably supported the 
industry; but people who know nothing about certain industries should 
refrain from unwarranted attacks on them.—Yours faithfully, 

Engo, Riversdale Road, Liverpool. Jutian Hort, MLN. 


“A GREAT WHIT-SUNDAY ” 


Sir,—Two points in Canon Clarke’s article in The Spectator of June 7th 
call for comment. Before the first Prayer Book of Edward VI was intro- 
duced, he says, the congregation “went to hear the Mass.” And he 
continues, “ That Whit-Sunday all was changed. There was no Mass, 
but an English Communion Service.” This seems to imply that the two 
were quite different services; but it should be pointed out that such 
was not the case. A change of emphasis there may have been, but—to 
Jet the 1540 Prayer Book speak for itself—the service which took place 
at St. Andrew's, Plymouth, on that “great Whit-Sunday” was “the 
Supper of the Lord and the Holy Communion, commonly called The 
Mass.” 

Canon Clarke further maintains that, with the introduction of the new 
rite, the congregation for the first time “heard the whole service in a 
language which they could understand. . .. Now there was a service in 
which they could intelligently join.’ His instance of the Church of 
St. Andrew’s, Plymouth, is an unhappy choice. For his question whether 
or not the change was appreciated was answered on Whit-Monday, when 
the men of Devon and Cornwall rose in rebellion against the Prayer 
Book. Burning and bloodshed continued until the end of August, when 
Lord Russell relieved the city of Exeter, about to surrender after a five 
weeks’ siege, and quelled the rising with his German mercenaries. The 
men of the West would have none of the new service, for they said: 
“Tt is but like a Christmas game; but we will have our old service of 
Mattins, Mass, Evensong and procession in Latin, not in English. And 
s0 we Cornishmen whereof certain of us understand no English utterly 
refuse this new English.” Indeed, the Prayer Book was far from being 
“jin a language which they could understand.” In Devon as well as in 
Cornwall there would be many to whom the English tongue was as foreign 
as Latin. Nor could the congregation “intelligently join” in the new 
service, for the majority would be illiterate and unable to read the prayers 
and responses. Thus the General Confession was directed to be said 
by one of the ministers in the name of the people—a rubric which 
remains in the present Prayer Book. 

But all would be familiar with the use of Latin in church, and the 
educated would certainly understand it. Education was the only guaran- 
tee of an intelligent participation in the services of the Church, and it is 
i t that in this same year, 1549, the Chantries Act struck such 
@ crippling blow at education in England that the country was never so 

? schools until 1902. It would be wrong to 
accept the incomplete picture which Canon Clarke portrays as an accurate 
presentation of the facts. To say nothing else, it would have. brought 
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been banished by the Church of England with such complacency.— 

Yours faithfully, Epwarp M, NORFOLK. 
The College of the Resurrection, Mirfield, Yorks. 


“FORMATION COLLEGES” 


Sir.—I am sorry to have given Mr. Brimble the impression in my article 
on Formation Colleges that I wished to make extravagant claims for Army 
I can assure him that I deplore such claims at least as much 
as he does. But I feel that he is a little unfair in lifting half a sentence 
from its context. No doubt my meaning would have been more clearly 
expressed if I had written: “In short, a Formation College is something of 
a university, &c.” Nevertheless, I would say, with Mr. Gladstone, “ Read 
en.” My meaning is clearer, I hope, when the half sentence is seen in 
its context. In any case a Formation College is something more than a 
civilian resettlement centre, as I think Mr. Brimble would agree if he 
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visited one. I would like to ask him whether he has seen any of 
Formation Colleges in this country, I know at least that he has not yi & 
the one I had in mind when writing my article. May I assure him enh 
would be a very welcome visitor ?—Yours faithfully, the 


ANTHONY HAWTHOR 
No. § Formation College, Luton Hoo, Luton, Bedfordshire, = 


“THE ‘J.V.A.”., ARGUMENT” 


Sir,—I regret the mistake in my letter to you about the “ J.V.A” The 
total water available is 2,000 million cubic metres per annum, whi 

should suffice to protect about 300,000 acres or over one million " 
If this number can be settled there, the price is not unreioniin' 
has, however, been stated that the scheme provides for only 40 
families, fewer than 200,000 people. This is the aspect that phon 
require explanation. If one works backwards from the number of pant 
the amount of water required and the cost seem very high. If one werks 
forward from the water and the cost the area per head jis high. on 
thing does not “fit.” Perhaps Mr. Ionides could give some paw 
data to clear up the point.—Yours faithfully, F, NEwuouse : 

The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W.1,. ; 


VICTORY CELEBRATIONS 


S1r,—Permit me to complain of the terms used by “ Janus” about the 
Victory Celebratidns, which he denounces as “ untimely, inappropriate 
and little short of indecent.” Has “ Janus” forgotten the long and 
desperate struggle, the poignant fears, the frightful menace of a German 
victory, the imminent prospect of the extinction of liberty and Civilisation 
in Europe? The final destruction of the enemy’s power is dismissed by 
“Janus ” with the ungrateful phrase, “ the absence of actual war.” Every. 
one with a modicum of imagination knew in advance that we could not 
have a quick change to stability, prosperity and other good things, and 
that years of travail would lie ahead. Our present celebrations are for 
victory over a deadly enemy, and the bravery and miraculous endurance 
which brought this about. If “ Janus’s” views are “ almost universal” 
I do not share his gladness at the supposed fact ; but I am glad to believe 
that he is utterly wrong and that he himself “has fundamentally and 
deplorably misread the national psychology.”—I am, &c., 

Earith, West Kilbride, Ayrshire. TuHeopore D,. Lowe, 


“ PEACE-TIME CONSCRIPTION ” 
Sir,—In your stimulating article on peacetime conscription you say: 
“To keep men already serving still longer with the colours is inde- 
fensible,” and “for university students military service can be deferred 
until after the degree course is completed.” In this connection may I 
espouse the cause of a small minority of students who are in danger of 
having a hiatus of four years between school and university? + The 
overwhelming majority who left school in the summer of 1943 are now 
eligible for Class B release in order that they can recommence their 
studies in October, 1946. A few of them, however, owing to the fac 
that their call-up was delayed a few days after September 1, 1943, and in 
spite of the fact that they satisfy the condition that they will have served 
three years before the Michaelmas Term begins, are, under present con- 
ditions, doomed to wait until October, 1947, before they can resume 
their interrupted education. A three-year gap between school and uni- 
versity is a handicap, but a four-year gap is tragic_—Yours, &c., 


x¥Z 
“ NORTHBOUND ” 
S1r,—Did your printers begin their Victory Day celebrations prematurely? 
In “ Marginal Comment” (June 7th) we read, “ The bag-pipes swirled.” 
Possibly ; but on normal occasions they skirl. And the author of that 
excellent article “ Northbound ” writes: “As the train drops down from 
Dalnaspidal to Newton Stewart.” Quite a drop! Two hundred miks, 
roughly. But perhaps Mr. Watson wrote “ Dalnaspidal to Newtonmore.” 
—Yours faithfully, W. G. M. Dosik. 
Conheath House, Clencaple, Dumfries. 


“THE SPECTATOR” OVERSEAS 
Sir,—As is probably already known to your readers, the Victoria League— 
founded in 1901 to promote the closer union of the people of the British 
Empire—has many activities. One of the most important of these 's 
the despatch overseas of British publications of every kind. They act 
as a bridge between the lonely and homesick, and reduce distance 4% 
surely as they bring news from one part of the world to another ; so also 
do they contribute to a closer friendship between Britain and other 
members of our great family. May I ask, therefore, that those of your 
readers willing to send on their copies of your paper should write to mé. 
The Victoria League will be more than grateful for all offers of help, and 
details regarding postage and addresses will be given with pleasure,—Yours 
truly, R. HILLs, 
81 Cromwell Road, S.W. 7. Secretary. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


—_—_ 





African Scenario 


African Portraits. By Stuart Cloete. (Collins 12s. 6d.) 


Tue author of this book describes it as a biography of Paul Kruger, 
Cecil Rhodes and LoBengula. He speaks in his opening words of 
“plaiting a triple cord of three great lives,” and in his prologue 
appears to claim to be writing history. These lofty aspirations he 
has failed to justify. ‘There is much of interest in the story of 
LoBengula, the savage Matabele potentate who died as his “ king- 
dom” fell in ruin under the impact of Eurepean expansion. There 
js still more of interest in the story of Paul Kruger, the old Dopper 
President of the South African Republic, who fell likewise in 
resistance to the irresistible, and there is much pathos in both. But 
it is straining language to apply the epithet “great” to either of 
them; and if Paul Kruger was, as Mr. Cloete would have it, a 
champion of liberty, it was a liberty strictly reserved for people of 
like mind and tradition with his own. 

Rhodes, beyond question, was a great man; -but to pretend to 
write his life or to add anything to our historical knowledge or 
appreciation of it without having consulted the standard authorities 
on the subject, the two weighty volumes of Sir Lewis Michell or 
Professor Basil Williams’s admirably judicial biography, is altogether 
too light-hearted. Yet this it would appear from the bibliography at 
the end of the volume, as well as from internal evidence, is what 
Mr. Cloete has done. 

Mr. Cloete has a vivid imagination and can write vividly, though 
he would be wise to use less fustian ; but the violence of his pre- 
and the recklessness of his inaccuracy alike deny him the 
For example, writing of the Zulus, 
Panda, murdered 


judices 
title of historian or of scholar. 
Mr. Cloete tells us that “Clu Clu, brother of 


Panda.” Charity might suggest that “Clu Clu” is a strange mis- 
print for “ Cetewayo” ; but Cetewayo was the son, not the brother, 
of Panda, and did not murder his father. Actually, Mr. Cloete 
appears to have taken this statement bodily, complete with misprint 
nd twofold error, from the letterpress by Mrs. Millin, whom he 


anu 
follows in docile fashion throughout, of a little picture-book about 
South Africa published a year or two ago. This is a small but 
example of his carelessness, of which countless 
instances might be given. His chronology is so confused that it is 
often difficult to determine what period he has in mind. Thus “in 
1870,” he tells us, “diamonds and gold had been discovered in 
Africa.” And with their “discovery the old Africa of the hunters 
and farmers died.” The diamonds of Kimberley certainly had been 
found by that date, but it was a very long trek in 1870 from Kimber- 
ley to the Transvaal, and it was not till 1886, with the discovery of 
the Witwatersrand, that gold was found in sufficient quantities to 
trouble the pastoral simplicity of Paul Kruger’s Republic. 

But Mr. Cloete’s prejudice is worse than his inaccuracy. Mining, 
to him, appears to be in itself a disreputable occupation. “ Gold- 
hunters and prostitutes ”: this genial collocation recurs. The results 
of mining operations are more than once described as “ scrofulous,” 


characteristic 


‘ 


and this repetition cannot be attributed to any poverty in the voca- 
bulary of a master of metaphor who can describe an American writer 
as having sought to prove that Rhodes devised his scholarships as 


Hebe Vf 
tit vial 


hiavellian keynote to his arch of British imperial infiltration 
into the United States.” 

Our author appears to be obsessed by a not uncommon fantasy, 
hat the typical pioneer of the South African mining industries was 
ant ruffian who had stepped out of the pages of Bret Harte 


hid 
with a bowie-knife in one hand and a bottle in the other, while 
the Boer farmer of his day was a blameless patriarch beguiling the 
long leisure of the back veld by perusal of the Old Testament 
Scriptures. No-one will grudge Mr. Cloete his romantic admiration 


r generally and of Kruger in particular, or deny the virtues 
of the Boer character ; nor need it be denied that there was a raffish 
frin the mining camps of Kimberley and Johannesburg. But 
the ordinary farmer and the ordinary miner were alike ordinary 
beings ; and the gold-mining industry of the Witwatersrand 
not have been established by the creatures of Mr. Cloete’s 








could 
dream 

Rhodes was not an ordinary human being, and Mr. Cloete does 
not fail to be impressed by his greatness, by his Titanic energy, or 
by the vast sweep of his “thoughts,” as Rhodes called his ideas. 


But the writer’s myopia distorts his treatment even of him. He 
tells us that while Kruger was a man of great integrity “ Rhodes 
was a man of no integrity at all”; and indicates, without quite 
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14, 
clearly saying so, that he believes the legend that Rhodes was privy 
to or procured the murder of Grobler, Kruger’s emissary to the 
Matabele. Quite clearly, and in defiance of all impartial testimony, 
he accuses Rhodes and his lifelong friend Jameson of having en- 
gineered the “ Victoria incident” with the deliberate intention of 
provoking the Matabele War of 1893. “Labby” himself hardly 
did worse than that. 

After this we do not expect anything like fair treatment of the 
Johannesburg reform movement or of the unhappy story of Jame- 
son’s ill-starred raid into the Transvaal ; and so are not disappointed. 
We do not expect any understanding of Milner’s character or policy, 
though we might have expected some knowledge of the facts of his 
pre-South African career. Still less do we expect a dispassionate 
account of the war of 1899-1902, or an appreciation of the truth that 
that tragedy, like all tragedies, was a conflict of right with right, a 
conflict destined to be resolved in the Union of South Africa, not 
less through the magnanimity of Jameson than through that of Botha 
with Smuts at his right hand. This book, then, is not history, though 
it is readable enough. It abounds in stories, some of them sensa- 
tional though in all probability apocryphal, and many of them familiar, 
though often told in the wrong context, but still amusing. 


DouGAL MALCOLM. 


The Italian Debacle 
By M, de Wyss. (Robert Hale, 15s.) 


THE curtain has hardly fallen on the most comprehensively destruc- 
tive period of history, and the drama of it all is lost in misgivings 
for the future. What weighty material awaits the dramatist in 
Mussolini’s last interview with King Victor Emmanuel and his arrest 
at the Royal hands! What could a Bernard Shaw not do with the 
last meeting of the Fascist Grand Council where, in stormy scenes, 
and in the shadow of the advancing enemy, the very men who gave 
Fascism birth sounded its death knell! 

Mme. de Wyss gives us a glimpse of these dramatic possibilities 
but, not being a dramatist herself, she leaves us unaided to sense their 
full measure. And the more’s the pity, for in “Rome Under the 
Terror” the appetite is often whetted but not always satisfied. Take, 
for instance, the Verona trial, where the Duce orders the shooting 
of his son-in-law Ciano. Here, if ever, one would expect the 
authoress to have laid her hands on some first-rate material. Instead, 
we are presented with a cold academic account taken aimost verbatim 
from a newspaper of the day, and we feel cheated. Or take the 
meeting of the Fascist Grand Council. Mme. de Wyss adds little 
to what is already known from the pen of Dino Grandi, who. was 
present. 

Nevertheless, as a diarist, she has the merit of being unpreten- 
tious. She has resisted the temptation which must surely face all 
writers of diaries who decide to edit them. She has not—or so it 
would seem—altered her notes so that she might appear as a prophet 
in the eyes of her readers. The result is refreshing. The air of 
suspense in the very Catholic capital and the fluctuating enthusiasms 
of the Romans at the thought of being liberated are skilfully por- 
trayed, although the English is at times halting and unreal. Or 
perhaps it is a translation. Be that as it may, Mme. de Wyss is 
exasperatingly faithful in her quick sketches of Rome under the 
terror—as anybody who knows his Italians can testify. One can 
sympathise with Mme. de Wyss when she loses patience with 
high-ranking officials of the Party and the State who persist in 
arriving at her apartment “all of a dither” for the purpose of im- 
pressing her with the ghastliness of the situation, assuring her that 
they, personally, can do nothing about it. She has some harsh 
words for the Italian bomber pilot who complained that it was a 
waste of time attacking Allied convoys in the Mediterranean with 
machine-guns. When asked whether he had any bombs, he replied 
that he had, but that he couldn’: get near enough to drop them 
because of the ships’ ack-ack! It is incidents such as these 1 
lead her to some pithy judgements on those she knew so well. When, 
for instance, she says that “ Italians can suffer any amount of hard- 
ships but are not active revolutionaries,” she is very close to the 
truth. When she assures us that they have a gift for spreading the 
wildest rumours and publishing wordy political manifestos upon 
which no action will ever be taken, we feel she is even closer to 
the truth. Among her best judgements is certainly this: “One of 
the greatest mistakes foreigners make in this country is to suppose 
that the Italians sincerely and precisely ‘ think’ what they say. They 
don’t, and can’t even imagine why they should. .. . Consequently, 
when foreigners ask them to act according to what they have 
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* said,’ Italians are only willing to act according to what they have 
‘thought,’ which is usually quite different.” 

However, she is on more controversial ground when she merely 
echoes the Italians’ conviction that the Allies, after the Anzio land- 
ing, could have taken Rome with a few armoured cars and a handful 
of resolute men. This may or may not have been so. The military 
historians will no doubt tell us one day what opportunities were 
missed and why. Her account of the Armistice proceedings is accu- 
rate as far as it goes, and it has yet to be proved that impatience in 
high Allied quarters did not bring about a premature dénouement 
of a tricky situation. - It is common knowledge, of course, that an 
American newspaper did publish the fact that an Armistice was about 
to be concluded with Italy well before the official time fixed— 
whether by design or not is another matter. If what is dreary is 
overlooked, readers of “Rome Under the Terror” will glean much 
that is illuminating on the character of the Italians. And disciples 
of Lenin will be interested to hear that in the ex-Duce’s view their 
hero was “a sentimentalist music moved him ”—a fact which 
may or may not please our die-hard Communists! 

STUART DE LA MAHOTIERE. 


The Lion and the Unicorn 


The Mind and Heart of Love. By M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. 
Faber. 15s.) 


(Faber and 


FATHER D’Arcy had intended to call his new book The Lion and the 
Unicorn. The frontispiece was to have been a coloured drawing of 
the two heraldic beasts supporting a shield shaped like a heart. The 
lion symbolises lordly love, self-respecting and honourable. The 
unicorn represents gentle love, thirsting for the water of life, ready 
for self-sacrifice. The drawing was not made and the title of the 
book was changed, but the picture of the lion and the unicorn gives 
the clue to a profound study of the theme of human and divine love. 

Modern life would be less confusing if we could secure agreement 
on the true meaning of commonly used words such as “freedom ” 
and “democracy.” “ Love,” above all, suffers from having to do 
duty for a vast range of human experiences. One must at least 
consider the love of a mother for a child and of a child for its 
mother. We must include adolescent desires, passionate friendship, 
and the most mature married love, of which Fr.’ D’Arcy says less 
than we might have hoped. Then there is the whole problem of 
the love of God for man, and of man for God, and of the love of 
man for his neighbour. Fr. D’Arcy brings immense learning and a 
razor-sharp intellect to his theme. 

Two earlier writers in particular have stimulated the thought 
behind this book. One is Pierre Rousselot, who distinguished the 
love which seeks self-perfection from the love which is less serene, 
more ecstatic. The other is Anders Nygren, whose three volumes 
on Agape and Eros surveyed the whole subject, exalting Agape—the 
New Testament type of love—at the expense of Eros—the classical 
symbol of the heart’s desire. Fr. D’Arcy will not accept an “ either-or ” 
distinction. There is, in his view, a pattern of interweaving, and 
both sides must be comprehended. Thus he writes on page 175: “I 
must try to show how the notions of active and passive, 
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ALEXANDER OF MACEDON 
By VISCOUNT MERSEY 


* His skill in presenting a clear picture of the political situation in the ancient 
world, and the impact upon it of the personality of his hero is noteworthy. He 
manages exposition and action with equal mastery.’’—The Sunday Times. 5s. net. 
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egoism and self-sacrifice, classical and romantic, life and death, 
masculine and feminine, animus and anima are the two constituents 
or factors which give the clue of the workings of Nature, the self 
and the love of the self for God.” The theme is traced with a wealth 
of knowledge and quotation through Greek thought, the Bible, 
mediaeval art and thought, and modern philosophy and psychology, 
He agrees with Dr. Burnaby that a solution of the Agape-Eros conflict 
may be found in Philia, true friendship, the relation of true giving 
and true receiving between two personalities. The significance of this 
relationship waxes and wanes in accordance with the meaning and 
value of human personality, which in turn depends on the Christian 
reverence for personality. It is this notion of personality which 
Fr. D’Arcy probes in order to discover the heart and mind of love. 
The advice given by an elderly couple to two young people about 
to be married was, “ Learn to give and take and you will be happy.” 
Perhaps Fr. D’Arcy, despite the fact that his book is not written to 
be understood by the plain man, has nevertheless proved the truth of 
that simple advice. His book calls for serious thought and careful 
reading, and to some extent the mastery of a new vocabulary. Its 
value lies in the fact that it comes out of the great tradition of 
Christian “humanism,” and that it is inclusive and comprehensive 
rather than exclusively emphasising one aspect of love to the neglect 
of others. It is a great contribution to the literature of a noble theme, 
There is a marvellous example of self-love in the prayer quoted on 
page $4. Part of it runs: “Oh Lord, enable the bank to pay all their 
bills and make all my debtors good men, give a prosperous voyage 
and safe return to the ‘ Mermaid’ sloop, because I have not insured 
it . . . and make all my servants so faithful that they may always 
attend to my interest night and day.” Marcus KNIGHT. 


New Art Books 


Edited by A. E. Popham. 


JUNE 14, 


The Drawings of Leonardo da Vinci. 
(Cape. £2 2s.) 
England and the Mediterranean Tradition. 
Press. £2 2s.) 

No one could ask more of war-time, or immediately post-war, English 
book-production than the superb collection of Leonardo’s drawings 
assembled by Sir Kenneth Clark and Mr. Popham. This book 
and the Phaidon publication of a year or so ago comprise 
as fine a small library of Leonardo’s work as an artist as any 
reasonable student could require. Mr. Popham has introduced and 
annotated the book with great scholarship, and as the most complete 
collection of Leonardo’s drawings ever published in this country it 
must also be one of the lowest-priced books of its kind obtainable 
in these expensive times. Anyone who does not order it at once 
will be missing a source of refcrence, an addition to a library and, 
most of all, an aesthetic experience which, even if the purchaser be 
only casually interested in the visual arts, will be an unending source 
of pleasure and excitement to the eye and the mind—three hundred 
and twenty pages of drawings by the greatest draughtsman in the 
history of European art, finely reproduced and covering that vast 
range from drapery to architecture, from machinery to studies for 
sculpture and painting, from allegory to botany and from caricature 
to anatomy, which shows Leonardo as one of the most prolific and 
versatile minds the world has ever known. 

England and the Mediterranean Tradition is a collection of 
the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes’ papets for specialists, and it 
is the antithesis of the Leonardo drawings as a piece of book-pro- 
duction, being as badly printed and reproduced as the Leonardo 
is finely made. Much of the contents will be of interest to students, 
in particular Anthony Blunt’s paper on “ Blake’s Pictorial Imagina- 
tion” and Francis Wormald on “The Fitzwarin Psalter and its 
Allies,’ while many of the reproductions of English illuminated 
manuscripts will be useful as reference if they are inadequate as 
facsimiles. On the whole, I took unkindly to this volume, partly, I 
admit, because it is always irritating to read articles by people who 
know more, in terms of pedantry, about one’s pet subjects than one 
does oneself, but also because the donnish parlour-game of “ source- 
finding ” is taken further in this book than in most. Did a thirteenth- 
century English draughtsman draw a man playing the trumpet, there 
is always some bore to hazard where the derivation lies by producing 
an archaic Greek trombonist or an Osiris practising the coptic 
clarinet ; again, if the Egerton Genesis contains drawings of groups 
of figures standing under trees, then sure enough an Italian Bible 1s 
brought to light to prove that this revolutionary conception has been 
used before. 

It may be that the worthy scholars who combine to publish theit 
rootlings in this compendium are often right in their findings, but 
equally. I feel their enthusiasm sometimes carries them near the 
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NOW READY 


DITCHAMPTON 
FARM 


A, G. Street 


** Stimulating and constructive. His criticisms and proposals 
will find an echo in every hard-working farmer’s heart.”’ 
The Times Lit. Supplement 
‘Mr. Street has some shrewd points to make . . . many 
excellent anecdotes.’’ F. W. Bateson in The Observer 


‘He is concerned with the very real problems which beset 


farming to-day, and for which he proposes solutions based on 
his practical experience . . . If he farms as well as he writes, 
D ampton Farm must be one of the show places in 
Wiltshire.”’ Godfrey Turton in Truth 
“An eye-opener on farming and a re ally practical book.”’ 

The Star 


** His ease of style and friendly good humour will make the 
most technical subjects as readable to the townsman as to 
the farmer himself. A valuable contribution to the under- 


standing of agriculture as Britain’s most vital industry . 
One of Mr. Street’s most important books.”” Western Mail 


12s. 6d. net 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
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LADY LUXBOROUG 
GOES TO BATH 
Marjorie Williams 
La. Cr. 8vo., 12s. 6d, net. 
This is a charming account of the details of the everyday life of a 
“ lady of quality ” in the most popular of English Spas in the middle 
years of the 18th century 


BEOWULF 


In Modern Verse, with an essay 
and coloured pictures 
Gavin Bone 

Demy 8vo., cloth, 16s, net. 
“His version is adjusted to the modern reader’s needs ; its diction 
is fresh and free from archaisms and, unlike most of its predecessors, 
it is always intelligible. Bone’s charming coloured illustrations 
enhance an unusually attractive piece of book production.”— 


Birmingham Post 
THE ORIGINS OF 
MODERN GERMANY 
Geoffrey Barraclough 
Demy 8vo, about 215. Ready May 

This book sets out to explain Germany’s present in the light of 
Germany’s past. Its thesis is, that German history is the key to the 
problem confronting statesmen today, and that it is neither necessary 
nor wise to look beyond the course of historical development for an 
explanation of the German problem. 


THE EVOLUTION OF 


MODERN ITALY 1718-1920 
A. J. Whyte 
Demy 8vo., 2nd edn., 18s. net. 
“ Eminently successful. To compress within a little over 250 pages 
the salient features of two centuries of Italian history is only possible 
to a writer possessed of great learning and gifted with the faculty of 
learned exegesis.” Times Literary Supplement 


memes BASIL BLACKWEL Leases 













Cruslalle. 


THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA 
A Study in Allied Unity 1812-1822 


with 8 illustrations 18/- net 


DESMOND MacCARTHY (Sunday Times) :— 


“ Mr. Nicolson has written a vivid, entertaining and 
penetrating book about an episode in nineteenth-century 
history with which his gifts and his own education most 
particularly qualify him to deal. 

“In a short review it is impossible to convey by 
quotation those qualities which will make it eagerly 
sought after: its vivid portraits and scenes from the 
past ; its clear analysis of political situations as they 
arise ; its shrewd comments on the characters of the men 
who dealt with them.” 


Ki pole 
‘NICOLSON 


10 ORANGE STREET W.C.2 
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ludicrous. There is no doubt that the interchange of influence 

* between European nations during mediaeval times was greater than 
is sometimes supposed, but I remain unconvinced about some of 
the direct derivations. Certain modes of expression are in the aii 
at certain times without, for instance, the illustrator of the Derby 
Psalter having to crib Giotto direct or even know his name. On 
top of this I am, perhaps unreasonably, unwilling to believe that 
British mediaeval art owed so much to the Mediterranean tradition 
without any apparent reciprocation. However, the compilers of the 
book obviously know more about their subject than I do, and their 
prose style is, on the whole, not calculated to increase my knowledge, 
even if their facts are unassailable. The footnotes and acknowledge- 
ments alone would put most people off. But still there is much 
fascinating material in this volume, compiled with much careful 
thought, and, after all, dons will be dons. MICHAEL AYRTON. 


Supreme Commander 


General Eisenhower. By Alden Hatch, (Skeffington. 16s.) 


THERE are usually three stages in the biographical fortunes of any 
great figure ; from the adulatory we pass by way of the savagely 
critical to the balanced judgement. Att first glance Mr. Hatch’s 
life of General Eisenhower would appear to be pure hagiography, 
but, while it is in no way a balanced portrait, it yet has sufficient 
merit for it to be regarded as a historical source, part of the raw 
material which the future critical biographer will have to use. Mr. 
Hatch is on intimate terms with his subject and with many of his 
relatives and friends, and he evokes with skill that American back- 
ground which it is so essential to understand if we are to appreciate 
General Eisenhower correctly. For it must be remembered he 
would never have become Supreme,Commander if he had not been 
American, and it is at least arguable that his success was due to his 
being the sort of American he is. That American background— 
Kansas and West Point, the Brethren of Christ and high-school 
football—is charmingly sketched in this book. 

To the military student one of the most interesting facts about 
General Eisenhower is that he became an allied commander before 
he had had any experience of active service. Perhaps the nearest 
parallel is Marlborough’s appointment as general of the British 
and Dutch armies of the Grand Alliance in 1702. Many Dutch 
generals regarded him as their inferior in campaigning experience, 
an upstart owing his place to court favour. But Marlborough had 
then seen a good deal of service, at Tangiers and in Ireland, under 
Turenne and William III, while Eisenhower, for no fault of his 
own, had no practical experience of war when he came to England 
as the destined commander of the Allied expedition to North Africa. 
It is easy to see that an American was the desirable choice for an 
allied supreme command, but this book does little to explatn why 
President Roosevelt and General Marshall should have picked Eisen- 
hower, a choice as momentous as, and requiring even more faith 
than, William III’s choice of Marlborough. Mr. Hatch, for example, 
has little to say of his subject’s intellectual background. We are told 
that early in life Eisenhower was a student of strategy and military 
history, but, apart from a reference to his delight in the “clear 





James Barke’s Life of Robert Burns 
THE WIND THAT 
SHAKES THE BARLEY 


This is the first volume of a trilogy that is 
to present the story of the poet, Robert 
Burns, The President 
of the Burns Federation writes : ‘* This beauti- 
fully written book is the finest and most vivid 
stud) of Robert Burns I have ever read. Every 


in the form of a novel. 


character is a living, breathing soul, and the 
reader breathes with them. | could not part 
with it until the final word had been read.”’ 
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logic ” of Clausewjtz and an assurance that he was well acquainted 
with the field of Gettysburg, we are given no details of his Studies, 

Next to his appointment, the great problem of General Eisen. 
hower’s career was his success. It is true that the war-time legend 
of complete and unbroken Allied co-operation will almost certain 
be shattered ; the frst shot at this obvious tiger has already ae 
fired by Mr. Ingersoll. The fact remains, however, that the opera. 
tions directed by Eisenhower did succeed in attaining their destined 
aims. North Africa and Sicily were conquered, Italy was invaded 
the Channel was crossed and Germany was defeated. The odds 
seem to be in favour of the team-work that all the commanders cop. 


cerned say existed and brought about the victory. Mr. Hatch’s book’ 


seems to suggest that there was an evolution in Eisenhower’s cop. 
ception of team-work. At first he learned a great deal from the 
brilliant British commanders—Tedder, Alexander, Montgomery 
Cunningham—but gradually grew from “ the chairman of the board” 
into the Supreme Commander who readily accepted his responsibility 
for making the big decisions. Much necessarily still remains obscure 
about inter-allied relationships, but this unpretentious book helps 
to explain the deep British liking and respect for the big Kansan 
soldier who symbolised the joint Anglo-American effort which 
brought victory in the West. S. H. F. Jounston 


How We Look to Texas 


A Texan in England. By J. Frank Dobic. (Hammond and Hammond, 
10s. 6d.) 

AN Englishwoman returning from the U.S.A. once commented: 
“They say things that we should take for granted. If they go to a 
rose-show they comment that the roses are beautiful.” Mr. Dobie, 
returning to Texas from England, was aware of the difference of 
the two countries in rather a similar way. England “gave me a 
more critical attitude towards life.” To assume that different nations 
have different inherent characteristics is a fallacy practised in an 
extreme form by the Nazis, but probably nobody would deny that 
each country has its “climate of opinion.” It would be easy to see 
the American “ climate” in this book—in its naiveté, warm-hearted- 
ness, lack of critical standards, sentimentality, zest. Mr. Dobie 
prefers “to live in a country that is still developing but for 
travel I'll choose a country with a past.” What could be more 
“ American ” than that? 

Invited to Cambridge to lecture under a newly-founded pro- 
fessorship in American history, Mr. Dobie modestly explained, 
“I hadn’t read the American Constitution since I was a boy and 
didn’t understand it then ”—but he came in the autumn of 1943, 
and continued during his stay in England to write Sunday articles 
for four Texas newspapers ; also a lengthy article on Cambridge life 
for the Saturday Evening Post. These he has “woven into the 
book.” He has a fair amount of material. He lived at Cambridge; 
was often in London ; saw the last phases of the war with the flying 
bombs ; visited Wales und Scotland, and was apparently a “good 
mixer ” in trains and public-houses. He has a horror of being dull, 
and at the same time is aware of the dangers of trying to generalise 
about a country. From his disarming self-introduction in the first 
chapter, P. for Preface—the chapter’s title even is revealing—one 
can prophesy what kind of book it is going to be. It is that kind of 
book. To call it just chat” would be unjust. It is lively, intelligent 
chat. F 

For English people who do not want to learn facts about their 
country—Americans will not learn many of great moment either, 
though the general*level is a little caricatured by the sentence: 
“Foreigners are apt to think of Wales as a separate island ”—the 
interest iies in seeing their country through other eyes. They have 
expressed opinions on the Americans they have noticed about the 
streets. Now they will know something of what the Americans were 
thinking while they walked about. It is perhaps a pity that Mr. 
Dobie is so anxious to be agreeable. He disapproves of English 
discomfort—the cold and draughtiness of college halls—and mildly 
finds the conversation in Cambridge combination rooms “ cramping.” 
But otherwise he seems to approve of nearly everything, though he 
does find “ American girls prettier than the English ” (though English 
boys more beautiful than American boys). He likes the barbers, the 
people he meets in trains, the lords he meets and the public-houses. 
He finds stoicism, kindness and love of animals in the people, and 
a countryside that is charming in spite of lack of sun—everything, 
in fact, that one should find in England during the war. He reacts 
in the right way to Flying Fortresses, to flying bombs (also com- 
menting on British insouciance), to Mr. Churchill’s speeches, © 
Christmas (“ Kind hearts are more than coronets” quoted), to Kew 
Gardens (“Go down to Kew in lilac-time ” quoted), and to the 
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“ Behold, I make all things new ” 


For a new world there must be renewed men 
and women fired with a sense of their duty and 
privilege as witnesses to the regenerating power 
of Christ. It has been, for over a Century, the 
purpose and work of the 





to uplift that ideal before our own people, in 
small scattered communities in five Continents. 
The need to-day is not less, but rather greater. 


We need your help and your service, 





Contributions gratefully acknowledged by the Secretary at 
13 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.! 


Cheques, Postal Orders, etc., should be made payable to the Society and crossed 
“Barclays Bank Limited.” 
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Nelson Column (Noyes and “Kiss me, Hardy,” quoted). One can- 
not deny that Mr. Dobie, as the visitor to America once found, is 
not afraid of saying things that have been said many times before. 
But, actually, one criticises after one has read the book. One 
enjoys it during the reading. For it certainly is not dull. Also, there 
is an advantage in wearing one’s heart on one’s sleeve in a way the 
Englishman does not. Occasionally that heart gives one a moving, 
not so ordinary, thrill. Among Mr. Dobie’s best descriptions is one 
of Cambridge in fog and black-out, the sound of feet tramping 
everywhere, torches swaying like dim insects. “I don’t know why 
. . . I am just walking. I am looking for something, I guess... . 
I wonder if all the people who are thumping their feet on the 
cement sidewalks know where they are going, know why they 
are going, know what they want.” A moment of unadorned nostalgia. 
There is something very unadorned about Mr. Dobie. 
GWENDOLEN FREEMAN. 


Railways, Rivers and Canals 
British Railways. By Arthur Elton. (Collins. 4s. 6d.) English 
Rivers and Canals. By Frank Eyre and Charles Hadfield. (Collins. 
4s. 6d.) 

THESE two volumes are among the latest additions to that tastefully 
produced series entitled “ Britain in Pictures.” Each contains eight 
pictures in colour, many more illustrations in black and white, and 
about forty pages of text. Mr. Elton has written a really masterly 
sketch of the history of British railways since their inception, 
that is since more than a hundred years before the use of the steam- 
engine as the motive-power on rails. If one considers the vastness 
of the subject and the consequent need for compression, it is difficult 
to conceive how the author could have performed the task he set 
himself—a historical survey—with greater skill. Preserving an 
admirable sense of perspective throughout the text, Mr. Elton is 
highly informative, yet never boring. But the volume is in no sense 
an account of British railways as they are today. Most of the text, 
and all but a very few of the pictures—interesting and often amusing 
as they are—relate to railways in the nineteenth century. Those, 
therefore, who look to this series for an up-to-date account of one of 
our great national institutions as it exists today will be disappointed. 
The choice of Mr. Frank Eyre to write on the subject of English 
rivers was indeed a happy one. For there must be very few who 
know our natural waterways either so intimately as he does, or from 
his particular point of view—a canoe. He appears to have paddled 
his way along nearly all the riverways of England and Wales, and 
writes with that passion and delight which makes one really want 
to go and see them. Though he touches on their geographical and 
industrial significance, he is mainly concerned in describing their 
physical beauties and characteristics. This is just the sort of book 
which should be placed in the lounges of the two ‘ Queens’ when 
they start bringing tourists over from America to see this country. 
The pictures selected for inclusion are beyond praise. Above all 
the two Cotmans, “Greta Bridge, Yorkshire,” and “ View at Rock- 
liffe on the Tees,” are reproduced with entire success. Indeed, they 
suggest that Cotman’s works really can be reproduced even 
on a minute scale without any substantial loss. Of the illustrations 
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in black and white, those of “Three Locks at Stoke Hammond” 
(page 15) and “ Beddgelert Bridge, Wales” (page 37), contribute to 
making this volume an object of beauty as well as a book of merit 
Canals are given only ten pages of text, and there are not more 
than one or two illustrations purporting to show what an English 
canal looks like at the present time. With their long history, their 
not insignificant economic importance, as well as their real beauty 
it seems a pity that a separate volume in this series has not beer 
devoted wholly to British canals. G. J. Ponsonsy, 


Federal Government Explained 


Federal Government. By K. C. Wheare. (Oxford University Pres, 

for the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 15s.) . : 
WHETHER decried as an imperfect form of national government or 
extolled as a panacea for international disorder, Federalism js q 
subject about which most people in this country know little. Few 
understand exactly what they mean by the word or are intimate with 
the specifically federal features even of American government ; while 
Federalism outside the United States is, to almost everyone, a closed 
book. With Professor Wheare’s aid these deficiencies may be 
remedied. He has produced a neat introductory survey. It begins 
at the beginning and moves through the subject: logically ; its argu- 
ments are grounded on the working of federal institutions in the 
United States, Canada, Australia and Switzerland; it is written 
simply and clearly, and good references are given. The approach is 
practical. The author is surveying not a concept of pure Federalism, 
but actual systems of government predominantly dividing powers 
between general and regional authorities co-ordinate and independent 
in their own spheres. Again, it is with the practical working of 
these governments and not merely with the constitutions that he is 
concerned ; and he constantly refers to their experience when he 
considers the circumstances to which federal government is appro- 
priate, the institutions that are essential to it, and the special questions 
arising for it in the fields of public finance, economic and social 
affairs, foreign affairs and the war-power. 

He emphasises usefully one point that is not always appreciated 
here, namely, that the desire to maintain independent regional 
governments has quite genuinely persisted in modern federations, 
Only in light of this fact can we understand properly certain much- 
criticised features of Federalism, such as, for instance, the written 
constitution, the elaborate process of constitutional amendment or 
the process of judicial review. It is irrelevant to condemn federal 
government as weak if part of its raison d’étre is to satisfy a desire 
for weak government ; but in any case, as Professor Wheare shows, 
certain of the alleged strangulatory effects of federal constitutions 
have been much exaggerated, while at the same time insufficient 
attention has been paid to the positive developments of inter- 
governmental co-operation in federal countries. Professor Wheare 
believes that there is a possible future for the federal form of 
national government. War and economic depression are its enemies 
because they promote the aggrandisement of general as against 
regional governments ; but the growth of social services need not 
have this effect, so long as the logic of the financial predominance 
of general governments is not pushed to extremes. And he hopes 
that this will not come about, because he believes that there are 
social diversities that are worth preserving and that federal govern- 
ment is one means of preserving them. " 

In addition to providing an introduction to a central topic in 
comparative politics, the book contains much information on the 
working of the governments of the countries discussed. Most of this 
is available elsewhere, but is not, especially today, readily accessible. 
It is deliberately confined to aspects of the governments considered 
that are relevant to the central theme; but these are, after all, just 
those aspects on which least is known here, and particularly for 
Canada, Australia and Switzerland it is handy to have so much 
information within the compass of one volume. As the Preface points 
out, it is unfortunate that the book was written during the war 
when the author was cut off from the countries he was studying, 
and a lack of later material is most noticeable in the passages dealing 
with the United States. There are also certain problems on which 
one would like to hear more ; for instance, that of the vested interest 
in Federalism, that of the obsolescence of regional boundaries, and 
that of the relation of federal government to other types of devices 
for combining social unity and diversity. Professor Wheare, however, 
explains that this book is just a short survey, and he modestly adds 
that, while he hopes he may one day write a treatise, he is not at 
present qualified to attempt one. Students of politics will hope 
for an early appearance of the projected treatise. 

WILFRID HARRISON. 
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WE KNOW ANOTHER 


As a Governess her task was to teach her employer’s 
children, and her position was different from a 
Now, because of the war she is 
It is not the life she was trained 


The G.B.I. 


domestic servant. 
a domestic herself. 
for and she longs to be free once more. 
can help her to find that freedom. 


GOVERNESSES’ 


INSTITUTION 


58, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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CHOOSE YOUR SITE 


AT LONDON’S GATEWAY 


YOU now have the opportunity 
to build your factory or depét 
within a dozen miles of the 
centre of London, on a riverside, 
industrial estate, well served by 
rail and road and _ particularly 
eel Oe ee suitable for sea and river borne 
cargoes. Wharves and jetties 
provide berths for barges and 
for ships up to 15,000 tons, The 
equipment for bulk handling of 
both dry and liquid cargoes is 
extensive. 
MAINTENANCE AND A staff of civil, mechanical and 
REPAIR SHOPS electrical engineers are available 
fy on the Estate; they cam submit 
pty wr gy = he schemes for construction and can 
y. undertake plant fabrication, 
installation and maintenance. 
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RIVER AND ROAD ESTATE 


TRANSPORT 







FACILITIES 


COMPLETE HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 
including cranes up to 40 ton lift, 
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SAMUEL WILLIAMS & SONS, LTD 
8 LLOYDS AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3 
Telephone: Royal 3171 








N 1774, when the 
banking firm of 
Backhouse & 


pany was established, 


Com- 


Darlington contained 
only 444 - inhabited 
houses. 

The firm survived 
many local bank 
failures, and the story 
Back- 


house thwarting an 


of Jonathan 


attempt to break the 


Bank by “posting” 


Back house } 4 
bas case sage Ue 


to London and re- 


turning with a heavy 





load of bullion is well 
known. Undismayed 
by the loss of a fore wheel, he “balanced” by piling the gold at 
the back of the chaise, driving into Darlington on three wheels. 

In 1896, the Bank was incorporated with Barclay & Company, Limited, 
when a Local Board was formed in Darlington. 

Under a system of decentralised control, with Local Head Offices established 
close association with local affairs and, not 


throughout the country, a 


infrequently, personal links with past traditions are maintained by 


BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED 
s4 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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Fiction 
Aston Kings. By Humphrey Pakington. (Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d.) 
Return to Cottington. By Francis Bamford. (Longmans. 8s. 6d.) 
Lord Hornblower. By C. S. Forester. (Michael Joseph. 9s. 6d.) 
Here are three period novels—Aston Kings (1882-1905), Lord 
Hornblower (1814-15) and Return to Cottington (1736-68). The 
first is a study of life at the turn of the last century, in the family 
of Canon Wargrave of Aston Kings in Severnshire, with com- 
panion pictures of the aunts and cousins living at the neighbouring 
estates of Bolam Verney and Witham Darcy. Mr. Pakington writes 
well, has a fine gift for miniatures—the book is crowded with small, 
admirably distinct, creations—and his humour 1s inexhaustible and 
rarely misplaced. His is a gift of comedy, strengthened with 
judicious burlesque—he loves his period too well to be satirical about 
it—and it has produced a book ful! of that sort of pleasant laughter 
which does not lend itself to quotation. The rare faults can be 
picked out at once—“the pink coat of a blameless hunt” is a 
lamentable example of humour painfully at strain—but the many 
pages that warm the heart and please the mind are consistently 
proof against dissection. They will not submit to particular 
exhibition as examples of Mr, Pakington’s agreeable wit. 

The first three-quarters make a comprehensive family survey— 
and what with the Canon, Lady Gaunt, Aunt Eliza, Aunt Bébé, 
the Bishop of Asia Minor and Mrs. Bayley, Miss Magee and Mrs. 
Chickwood, it is a treasury of humorous observation. The last 
quarter settles down to tell the love story of Kate Wargrave in 
detail. Kate is a delightful person, and her affair makes incom- 
parably better reading than the love stories of most modern novels— 
but this almost serious section comes as a small disappointment 
after the high pleasures of the early part of the book. Exactly the 
same thing happened in Nancy Mitford’s amusing book The Pursuit 
of Love. Love found is somehow never quite so entertaining as 
Love pursued, especially when the pursuit has been under the 
experienced direction of ladies like Aunt Eliza and Mrs. Bayley. 

There is considerable humour, too, in Francis Bamford’s Return 
to Cottington—but it lies less in the sly observation of character 
than in a just observation of conditions. “ The unceasing struggle 
for existence from their earliest years not only endowed these men 
and women with a spirit of very rea? determination, but it gave 
them also a somewhat exaggerated sense of their own importance 
in the universal scheme of things. They found it difficult to believe 
that they had overcome so much to perform so little.” This kind 
of observation is shrewd first and amusing afterwards. There is 
plenty of it in this book, which is indeed a serious attempt at a 
scholarly reconstruction of eighteenth-century manners. 

Mark Amberley, exiled in 1746 for his share in the Jacobite 
rebellion, returns to England in 1768, and on the day after his 
arrival at Cottington is found in his park shot through the head. 
The question “ Who did it ? ” makes a historian’s detective problem 
—a fiction similar to the old puzzle, “ Who killed Sir Edmund Berry 
Godfrey ?” In the Cottington mystery Nicholas Quoyers, with 
the aid of an old box of family papers, is at last able to solve the 
problem of nearly two hundred years. “It is an ingenious idea—but 
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it contains one fundamental defect. In any ordinary detective story 
the reader marches along with the detective (or usually a little 
behind) excitedly discovering the truth as the mystery unfolds 
itself. But Return to Cottington is a mystery without clues. The 
original .story admitted no solution. Nor has any fresh evidence 
been discovered, with the exception of one fact which Mr. Quoyers 
keeps up his sleeve till the end of the book—and with the certain 
knowledge that it is there, the reader is obliged to await Mr. Quoyers’s 
pleasure without any chance to exercise his own ingenuity. The 
concealment of a known fact is bad history-writing and bad detective. 
writing, and as the story progresses the sense of frustration becomes 
almost unbearable. There is a limit in the art of suspense, and jt 
is a certain thing that many .of the weaker brethren will be 
maddened into taking a forbidden peep at the last pages. 

Mr. Bamford makes several references to previous attempted 
solutions of the problem by such eminent criminologists as Dr, 
Watson, Hercule Poirot, Lord Peter Wimsey and others. Amusing 
at first, this little joke grows into an error of judgement. The merit 
of Return to Cottington lies in its powerful suggestion of authen- 
ticity, its skilfully drawn eighteenth-century background. An 
imposture beautifully built up is too easily destroyed by these playful 
reminders of fiction. It is as though Mr. Bamford had not realised 
the excellence of his own work. 

C. S. Forester’s new book does not stand comparison with this 
admirable art of period reconstruction, but Hornblower enthusiasts 
will welcome a new story about their hero containing a sea battle, 
the suppression of a meeting, the capture of Le Havre, and a narrow 
escape from death. Purists may be forgiven for thinking that the 
fictions are rather too large for a supposedly historical novel, but 
Mr. Forester maintains his fine habit of telling an adventure with 
the most careful attention to convincing detail and without a shadow 
of false excitement. The latter part of the story is disappointing, 
for Hornblower on land is nothing like as good as Hornblower at sea, 
It is a point of skill in Mr. Forester’s work that he should have 
found a hero in a far from perfect man. But does he begin to 
overdo it? Hornblower’s posturings in this book are sometimes 
more than a little tiresome. V. C. CLINTON-BADDELEY. 


Shorter Notices 


Confusion of Faces. By Erich Meissner, (Faber and Faber. 10s. 6d.) 


Turis survey of European, and particularly German, trends of 
thought and politics is hardly a book for a beginner, since it 
comments rather than narrates. It is also somewhat spasmodic, 
analysing in detail the character and effect .of Luther and then 
turning, after a brief description of the religious wars of the seven- 
teenth century, to Europe after Waterloo. But those who already 
have some background of European history will find many wise 
things in it. Mr. Meissner’s thesis is that Nazism was no isolated 
phenomenon ; it was the result in an extreme form of the dilemma 
resulting from the break-up of religion—which itself originated 
in the splitting of the Church at the Reformation. Though it 
condemns German policy, the book is written from a German point 
of view, and therefore will be of particular value to the English 
reader. It shows flashes of insight, such as the mention of the 
experimental and esoteric quality of recent art as degeneration due 
to “deadly isolation” in an unsympathetic sdciety ; the statement 
that total wars bring both a general lowering in morals and stan- 
dards of living and a general expectation of a Utopia, and the maxim 
that “ Education cannot’lead. Decisive changes always take place 
among grown-up men.” 


Journey to London. By Dik Lehmkuhl. (Hutchinson. 10s. 6d.) 


THIS story of the flight to England in 1940 of King Haakon and the 
Norwegian Government reads more like a wild and very woolly 
Western than a serious record of events. It is to be regretted that 
Mr. Lehmkuhl did not exercise more restraint, for the story of the 
flight of a King and Government from Oslo across the mountains 
and fjords of Norway, which ended at last on the deck of the 
British cruiser which brought them to England, is tremendously 
exciting. For the whole of this period the party was harried and 
hunted by the advancing Germans, who were rarely more than 4 
few miles behind them, and their attempt under these conditions to 
organise their country for defence is far more interesting than any 
fiction. Even in the comparative security of bomb-blasted London 
tiie story of the creation of an organisation which could take over 
the large Norwegian merchant fleet, organise the Resistance Move- 
ment and carry out the hundred different tasks facing an exiled 
Government is a tale which could well be left to tell itself unadorned. 
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WHY you should help 
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BECAUSE it is the 
CENTRAL FUND 
which distributes your 
contributions between all 
Royal Navy and 
Merchant Navy Societies 
and gives the maximum 
benefit to seamen and 
their dependants. 
BECAUSE its Council is 
fully representative of 
officers and men of both 
Navies. 
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BECAUSE the war has 
left in its wake widows 
and orphans and a 
great backwash of 
sorrows and anxieties. 
For the physically dis- 
abled there are still 
stormy seas to navigate. 


Officially recognised by the Admiralty and Ministry of War Transport 


YOU HELP SAILORS BEST 
THROUGH K.G.F:S. 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Over a Century of Mutual Life Assurance 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £47,000,000 


After making provision for future liabilities 
on a most stringent basis, COMPOUND 
REVERSIONARY BONUSES at rates of 
27/- and 25/- have been allotted to each £100 
of sum assured and existing bonuses for each 
of the SIX YEARS 1939 to 1944. 

The Institution’s premium scales are below 
the general level of current quotations. Its 
Policies combine a larger immediate sum 
assured with prospects of substantial bonuses. 


Telephone or write for details. 
Head Office: 
33, GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3. 


"Phone: Mansion House 6543. 























Please send your gift to:— /_—“ ee, 
KING GEORGE'S FUND for SAILORS as ee 
Trinity House. London, E.C.3. — “— 
PERSONALITY AND RELIGION 
by 
WILLIAM BROWN, D.M.(Oxeon.), D.Se.(Lond.). 
F.R.C.P. 


Wilde Reader in Mental Philosophy in the University of Oxford. 


The author's life’s work, as a philosopher and 
psychologist at Oxford and as a medical psychologist 
in London, has kept the philosophical problem 
of religious belief constantly before his eyes. 
“PERSONALITY AND RELIGION” contains his 


reasoned confession of faith on this matter. 9/6. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS LTD., 
WARWICK SQUARE LONDON, E.C.4. 














CHILDREN’S B‘ OKS OF 
YESTER AY 


An Exhibition of 
HORNBOOKS, CHAPBOOKS, GAMES AND PUZZLES, 
PANORAMAS, PEEPSHOWS, PICTURES AND STORIES, 
BATTLEDORES 


1000 Books of 4 Centuries 


NATIONAL BOOK LEAGUE 
7 ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1 


Exhibition extended to June 20 
11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission 1/-. Children 6d. 
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By means of the embossed ‘dominoes’ 
of Braille, a new world is opened 
to the blind. N.I.B. provides expert 
tuition in Braille reading, and is the 
largest publisher for the Blind in 
the British Empire. Among N.1.B.’s 


other activities are Homes and 





Schools, Prevention, Research. 
Throughout the country, N.LB. is 
working with the blind, for the 
blind. Its constant aim is to 
enable them to be self-reliant, con- 
tributive citizens —an aim which 


your support can help to attain. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920) 
224 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, 


LONDON, W.! 
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Seep you 


memory s fragrant 


fragrant by making a bequest to 
this merciful enterprise, in addi- 
tion to your greatly appreciated 
regular gifts. 

By using a “* Deed of Covenant 


We remind the many sub- 
scribers to our work for crippled 
women that Legacies have been a 
vital help in maintaining JOHN 
GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE, 
founded over 80 years ago by | Form ™ the value of your offering 
the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury | is greatly increased. May 
and the late John A. Groom. | send you a form with information? 
During this period many This applies also to JOHN 
thousands of incurably crippled | GROOM’S ORPHANAGE, 
and girls have been | where 150 girls, from babyhood 
trained to make exquisite artificial | to 15 years, enjoy a _ happy 
thus leading a life of | motherly care in a Christian 
and becoming | environment. 
largely self-supporting. Come and see the good work 

Why not keep your memory in operation, by appointment. 


President—The Rt. Hon. LORD RADSTOCK. 
Report gladly sent on request. 
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ap FILO-0F 
37, SEKFORDE STREET, CLERKENWELL, LONDON, €.C.1 
WORKROOMS AND GARDEN ESTATE, EDGWARE 


£6.530 


FOR YOU AT AGE 55 


CiI ZA s > 
Head Office 


prefer it, a pensio | r pensic 
ear guaranteed for life from Should yo 
re your independence in yourself your 
If you are, say, a teacher ‘ 
will augment the 
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even U you only 


Income-Tax Saved. 

On every payment 

1 appropriate 
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« servant, etc 
pension you already 
ip to 45, this t 
| lor women it is a 
slightiv varied You make agreed regular 
monthly quarterly or yearly: payments 
to the Sun Life of Canada the great annuity 
Company—and 55 you will receive 
£6,530, plus ac or £400 of 
a year for life. If benefits | 
are available at a 


Ta r example, age 
how t plan rates 


onsiderable sun 


£691 ,103,000 Assurances in Forc 
Through the Sun ! Assurance 
Canada (th st 

British Empir 

solely) over 1,000,000 1 

provided for ther 

£5,000 for Your Family. policies guara 


Whi st building up this retirement fund | of {691,103,000 


e. 
at age Cor 
umulated d vidend 
you are over 45 th 


ater age 


By filling up and sending the enquiry form you can obtain details suited to your per- 
sonal requirements. The plan covers all amounts of savings from as little as £1 per 
month and the cash or pension can be arranged in most cases to commence either at 
age 50, 55,60 or 65. It is the safest and most profitable way of providin2 fin ancially 
for you and yours and the protection for your family starts from your first payment. 


FILL IN THIS FORM NOW POSTAGE ONE PENNY IF UNSEALED 





To H. O. LEACH (General Manager for British Isles 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA 


Incorporated n 1865 asa l 


13, Sun of Canada House, Cockspur St., London, S.W.1. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EVEN before the plans are being put into active operation it becomes 
evident that the urban planners of rural development, so called, wij 
have to acknowledge the country knows best what is to its own good 
Two striking examples of this emerge in a district well known to me. 
The people of Stevenage, which is to be the first of the new satellite 
towns, have a much better scheme for their enlarged future than tha 
which was to be imposed on them. It involves the destruction of fewer 
houses and farms, and has advantages in social distribution. One may 
hopefully expect that it will be after all preferred. The second town was 
to be near the village of Redbourn in the same county. This idea js 
likely to be wholly rejected, largely for two reasons: it would be too 
near an existing town, and suitable railway facilities could be with diff. 
culty supplied. The alternative here is the enlargement of neighbouring 
towns and villages; and in general this system seems to be the better, 
especially as most of the newly projected towns are planned not for thinly 
populated districts but for counties where villages are thick upon th: 
ground. 

Dwindled Villages 

In many counties villages have been dwindling for years. The popula. 
tion of Hertfordshire, for example, has been falling for at least a century, 
A village very familiar to me in Huntingdonshire, which is only sixty 
miles from London, has fallen within my own memory from over Soc 
inhabitants to the néighbourhood of 200. The theoretic planners, turn. 
ing their backs on such districts, seem to prefer the proximity of London; 
and run the risk, not of establishing a new factory town, but of pro- 
viding houses for “daily breaders,”” whose days are spent in London . 
offices. 

Commercial Gardens 

Accounts have reached me lately of the almost startling success of 
country-house gardeners who have been persuaded—almost of necessity 
—to put their walls and beds to commercial uses. In some places neigh- 
bouring farmers have been led by such examples to allot more fields w 
horticulture, including both flowers and vegetables. I know of striking 
examples, both of special bargains and more general success, from shires as 
far apart as Cornwall and Cumberland, and from the Eastern Midlands 
Since even the expert farmers are often rather ignorant of horticulture, 
there is even demand for women gardeners who have been specially 
trained. A notable transition in agriculture—not to wider fields and 
more machines, but to the more intensive forms of petit? culture—seems 
to be in process. One reason doubtless is the shift to a more vegetarian 
diet. People begin to realise that large quantities of beef—described 
by G.B.S., who will be ninety next month, as “scorched corpse "—are 
not essential to health and male strength. In relation to a starving 
world, it is doubtless unfortunate that the flower-growers (especially of 
Scabiouses) earn bigger profits than the vegetable-growers. Aesthetics 
are too strong for dietetics,-as a touring French farmer once said to me: 
“ Everything in England is for beauty,” a pleasing wibute, except to the 
hungry. 

Early Birds , 

The question is raised—in a local paper in Wiltshire: Which is the 
earliest bird to sing? My experience is the lark. To be “Up wit 
lark” is to be up before sunrise. The birds seem to feel that if they 
spiral up at the right moment they will be the first to see the sun. This 
view, of course, excludes the night singers, the nightingales, the sedge 
warblers and the cuckoo, the last a bird that it likely to go off at any 
odd hour. The Wiltshire naturalists give good evidence for the belief 
that one of the multiplying species—and I can corroborate from other 
counties—is that engaging and sweet-voiced wader, the redshank. One 
was seen lately, for example, in Hertfordshire, cn the edge of a small 
pond in a singularly dry district. Snipe, too, are thought to be increas- 
ing. ‘They certainly breed in fair numbers along the Lea; and so # 
woodcock in adjacent woods. Incidentally, touching these two birds, 
should we or should we not allow them a plural? Sportsmen, but not 
all grammarians, always cut out the final “s.” Other sporting writers 
insert it. 


In My Garden 

Those gardeners—I hope they are many—who correlate their plants 
with their bees, should all grow Cotoneaster Horizontalis. My bees, 
and those of some neighbours, show a marked passion for the flowets, 
even to the point of tearing open the half-closed buds. The evidence 
is that it supplies goed and plentiful honey ; and that at a date when the 
fruit-blossom is over. It is a hardy and useful shrub; and in some 
more or less recent experiments has been grafted on to a standard © 
the making of a quaint and comely umbrella-tree. Among roses Ui 
pruned bushes anticipated June, like the briars; and flowered freely 
three weeks earlier than the bushes more properly brought up. 

W. Beach THomas: 
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ook oken for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the firs: correc 
|A B 2 } b k’s emeaid to. be coed after noon on Tuesday ae F. FRANCIS AND SO NS 


olunion oj this wee ‘ 
. 26th Envelopes must be recewed not later than first post that day and 
rd “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2\d. stamp 


ys on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A A STRONG POSITION 


the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 


2 3 < > |e 4 ad Tue forty-fifth ordinary general meeting of F. Francis and Sons, Limited, 
—_ was held on June 12th in London. 

Mr. John Ismay (the chairman), after referring to the loss the company 
had sustained by the sudden death of their late managing director, Mr. 
Sidney Wilfred Francis, in August, 1945, said that the end of hostilities 
in Europe and the Far East had resulted in the cancellation of a con- 
siderable volume of Government contracts, and as those had terminated 
the demand for peace-time products had increased. They did not, how- 
ever, experience any difficulty in transferring from war products to those 
required for the peace-time programme. 

To deal with the balance-sheet, he would point out that the position 
was a strong one. The profit for 1945 at £68,200 showed an increase 
of £2,817 on the previous year. Their fixed assets were conservatively 
valued and they knew of nothing that called for any further reserve being 
made, and they had, therefore, transferred the sum of {£20,000 to a new 
dividend equalisation account instead of putting that amount to general 
reserve. They hoped that would strengthen the shareholders’ position 
in the years to come, and, after making that provision, the carry forward 
would stand at the substantial figure of £20,370. Regarding the con- 
solidated statement, current assets now exceeded current liabilities and 
provisions by £214,788, an increase of £15,000 over the previous year. 

The directors were pleased to recommend an increase in the final 
dividend at 11 per cent., making I§ per cent. as against I4 per cent. 
paid for the previous five years. The distribution was still a conservative 
one, being slightly under two-thirds of the profits earned by the company 
ao and its fully owned subsidiaries available as dividend for the ordinary 
shareholders. ‘ 

ACKUSS 14. “ The grand himseit, with the They had a very considerable amount of orders on hand, but the results 
1. Cleansing blarney. (4, 4.) — —— pe oF wep " (Edge- | of the present year, however, would be governed by the question of the 

It is not to say that the centre + po A it cine @, & 33 supplies of raw material, which represented an ever-increasing problem 
Eepatel of Hamat eticns 8) 3. Not very lively, and that’s flat either | at the present time, and also an adequate supply of labour. 
Timetthitaa > -~ (4, 5.) ; Trading conditions during the year had been difficult, and on behalf 

With regard to which the position ot ‘ ~4,-4,. age of being no | of himself and his co-directors he wished to express their appreciation 

§ is determined. (6.) ~ ce oa, “> of the loyal service rendered by the workers and staff, and he would also 
j —— Sous. (3) 1‘) 24. To be found on the apothecary’s mat like to take the opportunity of welcoming back to the company those of 
Crop usually sown with no thought of yao Ss -boat, probably in the their members returning from H.M. Forces. 

harvest (4, 4.) ‘ , hn “= > P y The report was unanimously adopted. 
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SOLUTION ON JUNE 28th is now reaching the Dealers, is the first of the new models on 





e winner of Crossword No. 377 is Miss Mary CassELs, 34, Bagdale, which we base our conviction that you can. 

, Yorks. : The Super Ten is a highly individual quality car—from the 
cylinder block with its really phenomenal life between rebores, 
to the last detail of luxury finish and trimming, Your local 
Singer Dealer will gladly give you the full specification—and 
very possibly has a Singer Ten in his Showrooms. You should 
examine this car in detail. We particularly commend it to those 
who need a car that exceeds the average in performance, in 
comfort and in appearance: and one that will fulfil these 
conditions through several years of use. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


DUNLOP RUBBER 








EXPANSION PLANS 





SIR GEORGE BEHARRELL’S SPEECH 





Tue forty-seventh ordinary general meeting of The Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd., was held on June 12th in London. 

Sir J. George Beharrell, D.S.O., the chairman, said that the Dunlop 
rubber plantations had suffered deterioration but the condition was better 
than they had anticipated. The cotton mills were still suffering from 
labour shortage. Reconversion presented the tyre division with serious 
problems. They were strenuously engaged in returning to the pre-war 
standard of quality which had made the name of Dunlop famous through- 
out the world. There was no doubt that they were in a far stronger 
position than ever before to maintain supplies to their customers. 

With regard to the aviation division, they were confident that peace- 
time productions of interest to industries other than aviation would fill 
the space made vacant by the cessation of war supplies. Wherever 
possible they would endeavour to make the fullest use of war-time plant 
and experience. They had the greatest confidence in the future of 
Dunlopillo. As to general rubber goods, their various factories were 
working to capacity. Rubber footwear had been “ concentrated,” but a 
return to normal conditions had now commenced. They believed that 
that section of their activities would become of increasing importance. 
In the clothing division the outlook for future business was good. 


OVERSEAS BUSINESS 


Turning to overseas business, the French Company made a substantial 
profit in 1945, thus recouping prior losses. The American Dunlop Co 
had had a very successful year and had again made a substantial profit. 
The Canadian Company was making satisfactory progress towards recon- 
version. The Irish Dunlop Co. had achieved a satisfactory year. The 
Australian Co. had fully maintained its position and the Indian and 
South African companies had again had a very satisfactory year. They 
were going ahead with the provision of a plant in New Zealand 
Wherever possible the Dunlop factories overseas had made valuable con- 
tributions to the Allied effort 

Their minds were all directed to the future. The directors had come 
to the definite conclusion that a policy of progress and reasonable expan- 
sion was the right one and to that end several important steps had been 
taken. They anticipated considerably increased demands for many of their 
standard products and they were also contemplating a number of new 
activities. A considerable extension of research and new development 
work was projected in order to take advantage of the rapid advances of 
science and technology, and a large modern building was being acquired 
nd development centre. 


as research 


New DEBENTURE ISSUE 


All the developments and schemes for expansion which they were 
undertaking involved a considerable amount of capital expenditure. In 
addition to the plant and equipment and building extensions involved, 
the working capital of the group required to support the increased business 
was a difficult figure to estimate under present conditions. The problem 
had been constantly under review by the board for some considerable 
time and it had been decided that the most appropriate method in present 
ircumstances would be to make an issue of debenture stock 
As the terms of the existing 4 per cent. debenture stock allowed of 
repayment at 102) per cent., notice of redemption on January Ist, 1947, 
was being given. The holders would receive a letter offering them the 
opportunity to convert their present holdings of 4 per cent. stock into 
new debentures. They had received the consent of the Capital Issues 
Committee and proposed to issue {6,000,000 of per cent. debenture 
stock at 101 on July 2nd, 1946. The proceeds would be used first of all 
to repay, or to satisfy the applications for conversion from, the existing 
{2,931,011 4 per cent. debenture stock. The balance would be used for 
the capital expenditure and expansion schemes of the company at home 
and abroad 
Should any of the holders of the existing 4 pe: nt. stock, after exer 
to apply for of the new stock 
and ordinar kholders would 


for the new 


ne thew opt mn to convert, WISI 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


Markets are still showing their indifference to international politic 
and reacting mainly to the growing evidences of inflation. On top 
of the announcement of higher railway charges comes news of sub. 
stantial additions to the nation’s wages bill, all pointers to the 
depreciating value of money and the correspondingly greater attrac. 
tion of ordinary shares as a hedge. I do not believe that inflation 
of the runaway kind is imminent or at all likely in this country, bug 
I also find it hard to believe that any really deflationary process is 
going to be set in motion.. The moral for investors is that any well. 
balanced portfolio should contain a fair proportion of equity shares, 


EDMUNDSONS ELECTRICITY PROGRESS 


Whatever evidence the electric supply industry may bring forward 
to support its claim to full efficiency, there can no longer be any 
doubt about the Government’s intention to nationalise. Within the 
next few days Mr. Shinwell will unfold his plans to representatives 
of the industry, and one cannot do less than assume that his intention 
is to take over the industry on the distribution as well as the supply 
side. Meantime, the annual report of the Edmundsons Electricity 
Corporation throws some interesting light on what can be achieved 
by progressive management under private enterprise. Among the 
facts brought to light is a 40 per cent. reduction in the cost of 
electricity during the past fifteen years, when the cost of living has 
risen by nearly 40 per cent. While it is true that this reduction in 
electricity prices reflects the advantages of a steadily increasing load, 
it is also true that it has been achieved in spite of a sharp rise in the 
cost of coal in recent ‘years and that prices have been held down 
during the war period when practically every other item in the cost 
of living has been moving up. 

Once again Edmundsons are restricting the ordinary dividend to 
6 per cent., a rate which is consistent with conservative finance. 
Gross revenue from sale of current for 1945 was slightly higher at 
£11,480,957, against £11,358,823, but owing to the increase in 
generating costs the group’s surplus was down from £3,959,539 to 
£3.423,532. After charging depreciation, contingencies and deferred 
maintenance and deducting debenture interest and taxation, the con- 
solidated net profit was down from £922,025 to £783,936. During 
the current year sales have begun to increase again after their recent 
fall from their war-time peak. In May sales of the Edmundsons 
group rose by 14 per cent., mainly as a result of expansion on the 
domestic side. Coal stocks, on the other hand, have fallen to a 
dangerously low level which must preclude any further substantial 
increase until the situation has been put: right. 


A BASE METAL SHARE 


In the recent improvement in the base metal market the ros. shares 
of the Lake George Mining Corporation have moved up from 8s. 6d. 
to ros. 6d., but at the current level, only a few pence over par, the 
shares should still prove a good lock-up speculation. Formed in 
1937, this undertaking, which owns a large lead-zinc property in 
Australia, has had an indifferent career and has not yet paid a divi- 
dend. Indeed, the operating company has a debit balance on profit 
and loss account which will have to be eliminated before dividends 
to the corporation, the holding concern, cah be paid. There were 
one or two points, however, in the last report, covering the year 
June 30th, 1944, which suggested that shareholders could look for 
better things. All temporary indebtedness had been repaid, and the 
chairman emphasised that once the necessary readjustments from war 
to peace conditions had been made, the milling rate would be raised 
to full capacity with a marked effect on the profits earned. While 
the shortage of labour has persisted, I think it is reasonable to look 
for an improvement in the position to be disclosed in the next 
accounts and there should be a reasonable rate of earnings at the 
current level of lead and zinc prices. Over a period the shares should 
establish a good premium over par. 





“THE SPECTATOR ”—Air Mail Edition 

He Spectator, printed on thin Bible paper and weighing 
under one ounce, can now be sent by air mail to civilians anv- 
vhere in Europe (except Germany) for £2 7s. 6d. per annum 
or £1 3s. 9d. for six months ; and to Members of H.M. Forces 
in any part of the world for {1 12s. 6d. per annum, or 16s. 3d 
for six months 

Send your instructions with a remittance to THE SPECTATO! 
99, Gower Street. London, W.C.1 
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PERSONAL 


Small advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- per line. Line 
qaraging 44 letters. Min. 2 lines Box No. 1/- extra 


COMPANY engaged on work of national importance 

would welcome offer of use of small suite of offices 

in W.1, S.W.1 or adjacent districts, for one or two years.— 
Box 787, L.P.t 110, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. 


GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats suits, 
A EQUAL TO NEW from 75/-. List 
Wacxer’s SCIENTIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING 
Lm., Dept. 26, 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, London. 


VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 
A Fur Crusade leaflets, which also tell how to kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely, with comments 
on our own and Jewish slaughter methods.—Mayjor C 
Van per Byi, 49, Tregunter Road, London, S.W.10. 


ROMPTON and CANCER are nat usually associated, 
B but cancer of the lung and other diseases of the chest 
treated with remarkable success by surgical 
the world’s leading Chest Hospital. We 
‘TREASURER, Brompton 


turned 
"REE.— 
Works 


are being 

methods at this, A 
depend on you to help us.—THE 
Hospital, London, S.W.3. 

‘LOCHES, used rightly, take the gamble out of gardening, 

give you bigger and better crops, save weeks of growing 

l y their cost. With a few cloches the home- 

ve sure of plenty of fresh vegetables and 

health-giving salads the year round. Send for 
deils—Cuase Ltp., 33 The Grange, Chertsey, Surrey 

YOUPON FREE.—First quality Gloving Chamois, to 
( mak wo pairs, with free pattern and simple in- 
structions, 13 Also basils for shopping bags and all 
gecessories. —BYFTELD & Co. (S.), 122, Bnghton Road, Purley 

SURNISHED house to let, July 29th—Sept. 7th 
I Hampstead Garden Suburb, 3 bedrooms, telephone 
garage: 6 guineas weekly.—Box 547. 

{RANT HESTER VICARAGE 
(7 i for periods of one or two weeks. 
Re-linings, broken frames, clasps, etc. 
Post or call.—REMAKE HANDBAG 
S.W.3 
*” ultra violet 


Cambridge. Guests 


I: ANDBA iS 
ed by experts 


1 Road, 


Homesun ray lamp, nearly 


ANC \ 
| new, £25.—Box 574 
II ERMITAGE BUTTERY, 20, 
hes, Snacks aud Teas 


Dover St., W.1, Quick 

\ ARMOT Coat for sale, 49 inches Seen Croydon, 

excellent condition, 45 guineas.—Box 548. 

ot AIR I ADIES MAID SERVICE has a number 
f cl model gowns and suits for disposal 

from {£7 6s., Derby St., Curzon St. 


= st ipons 
GRO. 2475. 
yorouaes ARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters 
redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO, 23, W.C.1 
TEW FOREST HOLIDAY. Exquisite scenery, de- 
| lightful walks (hills, woods, moorlands). Excellent 
food. H. and c. basins, electric light, main water, central 
beating. Bathing in River Avon two mins. away. Riding 
and =~ an be arranged.—ARDEN Lopce. Godshill 
Wood, Fordingbridge, Hants. 
Over, £1,000 in Prizes offered by C. Arthur Pearson, 
House, Southampton Street, Strand, 
for original short or serial stories for 
Full details on application to the Fiction 
, enclosing stamped addressed ape 


lower 
London, W.< 
women s pape 

Editor (Room 11 





including 


Purchase fax os each 


Obtainable only from Retailers 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheftield) LTD. 
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PRACTICAL Playwriting. Falkland L. Cary. “ Dra- 
j matic science coming to the aid of Dramatic Art in 
Director of Studies, British Drama 

10/6. From all Booksellers. 
F 3-8 Tessar Lens, Compur 
to 1/300th. 12 Exposures, in 
Offers ? Beck, 39, Orchard 


this invaluable book.’ 
League. SIMPKIN MARSHALL, 
pOLLEIFLEX Camera, 
\ Shutter, speed 1 sec. 
first rate condition. What 
Grove, Kenton, Middx 
POLLS-ROYCE 25/30 Limousine by Thrupp and 
&§«Maberly. Face-forward occasional seats. 11,700 
miles. In new condition. First registered 1938. £3,300. 
—BENNETTS (Nottm.) Lrp., Shakespeare Street, Nottm 
Tel. 44074 
\O let furnished, August, 
miles from sea, 1} miles from golf course, five bed- 
rooms, three reception rooms, bathroom, garage, two cars, 
large garden.— Box 549 
*TANTED 4/6 cut glass Sundae glasses. Tiny Italian 
\ bronze figures, Greek style.—CoppINGTON, Corn- 
how, Cockermouth. 
\ *RITERS. Film writer, author and former editor will 
take 6 postal pupils. Individual coaching, criticism 
and market advice for freelances. Professional help in entry 
to film and newspaper work.—CoLe, BM’ XBPZ, London, 
7 ind 1. e 


Doctor’s house, Cornwall, 3 


APPOINTMENTS 


B.C. invites applications for tnen and women, British 
I only, for post of feature Scriptwriter/Producer in 
Features Bapaveaem. The post requires a keen interest 
in the special problems of radio-writing and production 
Experience of journalistic dramatic or poetic writing would 
be valuable. A keen interest in current events and a 
knowledge of contemporary people and affairs is essential. 
Special knowledge of Literature, Science, Industry Indus- 
trial Affairs or History, would be a valuable asset. Salary 
not more than £600 per annum on appointment rising to 
£800 per annum plus cost of living bonus £44 4s. per annum 
and family allowances Appointment to unestablished 
staff ; entry to permanent staff subject to later consideration 
Applications with details of age and experience to APPOINT- 
MENTS OPFicsR, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, not 
later than 7 days after the appearance of this advertisement 
State if registered disabled person. Mark envelopes 
* Features Producer.”’ 

IVIL SERVICE COMMI SSION —Vai ancie for 
( Economic Assistants in i 
Cabinet Secretariat Salary 
consolidation addition varyin 
limits, must have attained 21 by January 
been born on or after August 2nd, 1915 
Class Honours Degree in Economics 
fication required. Particu 
obtained from the Sr sion 
Burlington Gardens,I or e¢ oHI EF OF FICER, 
Civil Service Commission, at th ollov 2 addresses :— 
India), 10, Underhill Lane, thi ay , 9, Sharia 
Ei Birgas, Cairo; (Italy i tarters, No. 3 District 
>.M.E Germany , G.H.Q., B.A.O.R 
quoting No. 1505 Application Form 
must be returned by fer candidate 
the United Kingdom), or t t, 1946 (for candi- 
dates overseas Service i may apply without 
regard to the date of their rel case in Class A, 
| EMOBILISED DOCTOR (3% Pastures New 

Wide interests: Politics, Literature, Psychology, etc. 

particularly problems of efficiency and large scale organi- 
sation needing initiative and imagination. Would welcome 
=, such post in business or elsewhere. —Write BM, YBCB 

Cl. 


es in 


seeks 





Better ‘times 
are on their way 


GOBLIN 


Clecinic Kochs 
7 


will be on sale soon at 
popular prices 








Courage amd Endurance 
are symbolised in this XIII Century Memorial. 
Carved in solid Yorkshire Stone, £65. 
Carriage Paid and erected in any Churchyard 
in England or Wales. 

Illustrated Booklet 6d. Book of Inscriptions 8d 
G. MAILE & SON, LTD., 

367, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 
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CANCER RELIEF 


CANCER SUPFERER. 24146. 43 years, wife and two children, 
in very poor condition. Wife making great sacrifices to pro- 
vide nourishment as income inadequate. 
PLEASE HELP 
£300 needed weekly for this and many other very sad cases, 
Jewellery gratefully received 
NATIONAL SOCIETY for CANCER RELIEF 


Dept. G.7, Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey 





«IRL (20), Cambridge student, seeks interesting employ- 
J ment all or part of August-September. Interested in 
country life, farming, literature, social work.—Box 544. 
( XFORD undergrad (24) Ex-Army officer requires 
vacation post July-Sept. Fluent Fr., Ger.: Literary 
or Teaching preferred.—Box 575 
prs AISHERS require assistant in Religious Books 
department. Secretarial, shorthand, typing and 
editorial experience essential Arts degree preferred. 
Write —s age, education, experience and salary required 
to Box 567 
RE UIRED in September for newly opened small 
arding School for Girls, about 40 in number, a 
Mistress for Mathematics right throughout the School 
some Elementary Science would be an advantage), Burn- 
ham Scale. Staff Superannuation. Pleasant living con- 
ditions; no domestic duties —Apply Mrs. Lewis, B.A, 
Oxon Headmistress, East Haddon Hall School, Nor- 
thampton. 
QE “RETARY shorthand-typist, with literary interests, 
, required immediately as personal assistant to Associate 
Editor, Student Christian Movement Press. Apply by 
letter to ASSOCIATE a S.C.M, Press, 56, Bloomsbury 
Street, London, W.C 
1) eee SF 
MATHEMATICAL 
will shortly proceed to 


ABERDEEN.—LeEctTuRESHIP IN 
Puystcs.—The University Court 
the appointment of a Lecturer in 
Mathematical Physics (including — Mathematics), 
in the Department of Natural Philosophy. Salary according 
to qualifications and experience: from £900 to £1,000, 
Persons desirous of being consic d for the office are 
on to lodge their namcs w the Secretary to the 
University by 30th June, 1946, The Conditions of Appoint- 
ment may be obtained from the undersigned, H. J. BuTcnart, 
Secretary, The University, Aberdeen. 
TNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL.—Applications are invited 
for the post of Lecturer in Law. Applicants should 
have an interest in International Law. Salary £550 to £850 
ording to qualifications and experience Applications 
reach the undersigned, from whom icu- 
1ay be obtained, not later than July 3rd.—WHINIFRED 
AND, Secretary and Registrar 
T Nit VERSITY OF BRISTOL.—The University invites 
[ pplications for the post of ASSISTANT LEC- 
PHILOSOPHY Salary £350—400 p.a., 
and experience. Applications 
from whom further particu- 
before July Ist, 1946.— 
and Registrar 


further part 


TURE R IN 
according to qualifications 
should reach the undersigned, 
lars may be obtained, on or 
WINIFRED SHAPLAND, Secretary 





EDUCATIONAL 


KS LLENT personal and postal-courses on “SPEAK-< 
4 ING IN PUBLIC” by international lecturer and 
broadcaster. Details from Hirary Pace, 66, Barkston 
Gardens, 8S.W'5. FRO. 4778. 
f= NCH Student, 18, good family 
pair July-August-September in 
family in exchange for French tuition. 
Av. Ste. Foy, Neuillys, Seine, France. 
| OME STUDY FOR ——— &c. Postal 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. on., 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diploma. Moderate — 
instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD Est. 1894), 
NSTITUTO ESPANOL, Specia. Spanish Course in 
August for graduates, undergraduates, _ members, 
Apply to the Secretary, 58, Princes Gate, S.W.7, Ken. 3139. 


desires to spend au 
college school or 
CLAUDE BARBA, 9, 


: ution, 





. 
W Bb feature 12 


fine modern Hotels, all 
vell served and situated 
tish 
write to 


n hoeice Scot 


eauty Please 


he Hotel you 


spots. 
hoose for information, 
Corrie, Arran 
Brodick, Arran 
Lamiash, Arran 
Crawford, Lanarkshire 
Dougias, Lanarkshire 
Lanark 
Lanark 
Killearn, Stirlingshire 
Lochiomondside 
tachi anid 


Corrie Hotei 
Dougias Hotei 
Lamiash Hotei 
Crawford Hote! 
Douglas Arms Hotei 
Clydesdaie Hotei : 
Caledonian Hotei 
Biack Bull Hotei 
Gartocharn Hote! 
Balloch Hotei 

Ailsa Arms Hotel 
King's Arms Hotei 





: Girvan, Ayrshire 
Girvan, Ayrshire 


Genera: 
Manager 
D. Me Dougal! » 


uUbDIK 


House 
' 


Phone Douglas Uasé Newt 
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ORETTO SCHOOL.—Foundation year and new issue 
4 of the Register. All O.Ls who have aot recently 
received a communication from the School are asked to 
send their names and addresses as soon as possible to The 
Editor of the Reotster, Loretto School, Musselburgh, 
Midlothian. 
( RIGENAL SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 
Public speaking taught privately. Ring Kirkham 
Hamilton (60, Abbey House, Tothill St., S.W.1.) ABB. 3605, 
ry,HE HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
Principal: Mars. E, E. R. THorp, M.A, (Cantab.). 
Accommodation for resident students, Heath House, 
Lyndhurst Terrace, N.W.3. Hampstead 7228 
FYV\HE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF DEPORTMENT 
now offers a Correspondence Course awarding 
Dipioma and distinguishing letters “M.N.I.D.” Your 
own deportment is improved and the recognised qualifica- 
tions are obtained to teach : Deportment, Physical Culture, 
Dancing, Professional Manicure, Mannequin Training and 
Personal Improvement. Learn how to start your own 
lucrative Practice or open a Studio. Write for free pros- 
spectus and enrolment form from the Secretary of the 
Postal Branch, 8, Station Road, Sidcup, Kent. 
= QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (through 
bombing), now at 20-22, Queensbury Place, S.W.7. 
Telephone: Kensington 8583. 





















































! ee TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
(Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1, May. 
5306-8. Residential Branch St. Hubert’s, Gerrards Cross, 


Bucks. Fulmer 256. 





EXHIBITIONS 


] ERNARD LEACH—26th Anniversary Exhibition of 
pottery and drawings at Berkeley Galleries, 20, 
Davies St., W.1. Daily 10—6, Sat. 10—1, 
‘HEMICAL RESEARCH EXHIBITION.—22, Lower 
( Regent Street, London, June Sth—28th, Daily 
10.30—8. Sundays 2—7. Admission 1/-. Proceeds to Im- 
perial Cancer Research Fund. 
‘HILDREN’S BOOKS OF YESTERDAY. An 
Exhibition ot a Thousand Books of Four Centuries. 
Natronat Boox Leacus, 7, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, 
W.1, June 1—20, 11.0 a.m. to 5 p.m., except Sundays. 
Admission Is. Children 6d. Members free. 
ry\WENTY-FIVE Pictures in Search of their Painters. 
Arcape Gatiery, 28, Old Bond St, June 14th— 
July 12th. Admission 1/-. 





HOTELS, &c. 
HOLIDAY IN GLORIOUS WALES.—With 
Shooting, Fishing and every other amenity. Reason- 
able terms.—Henowrt Horet, Rhydymain, nr. Dolgelley, 
Merioneth, Wales 
( tONTINENTAL Holidays in Luxury Coaches. Switzer- 
land 14 days, 39 gns.; 9 days 28 gns. Belgium- 
Luxembourg 14 days 38 gns. Fourways Travel Ltd., 
Marsnatt & SnetGrove, Oxford St., London, W.1. 
{ASTBOURNE, THe CaveNpIsH.—Occupying _ the 
4 finest position on the front, has re-opened in time 
. Luxurious private suites or 
Exceptional service, excellent 
Terms on application to 
Telephone: Eastbourne 


x the Summer Season. 
comfortable bedrooms. 
cuisine, music and dancing 
= ir CHURCHMAN, Manager. 
740 








EASTBOURNE 
MUTUAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


EST. IN 1877 


« 


INVESTMENTS 


RECEIVED AT 


PER 2 % ANNUM 


@ INCOME TAX PAID BY SOCIETY 
@ £1 to £5,000 ACCEPTED 
Prospectus on Request. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
39, TERMINUS ROAD, 
EASTBOURNE 


Tel. No. 2173 
ASSETS EXCEED - £2,52°,000 
RESERVES - - £125,000 
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mUlELS 


personally and independeatly recommended by 
ASHLEY COURTENAY 


“ Plain food ig quite enough for me. 

hree courses Are as good as ten,— 

If Nature cafi subsist on three, 

Thank Heaven for three, AMEN !"" 
So wrote Oliver Wendell Holmes nearly one hundred 
years ago ' Today if you would say Amen to three 
good cotrses, examine my “ Shop Window “’ below, 
and for other districts write me, enclosing stamped 
addressed envelope, co The Spectator, 99, Gower St., 
Loudon, W.C.1 


BOURNEMOUTH. TOLLARD ROYAL HOTEL 
Facing the sea on the West Cliff Now re-opened 
@uites, private bathrooms Licensed You cannot 
better it Tel.: 6671 

CANFORD CLIFFS, near Bournemouth. RIVIERA 
HOTEL. Caters especially for leisured people appre- 
ciative of pleasant surroundings, quality fare and @ 
nightly rubber of bridge 30 bedrooms, 15 bath 
rooms. From £1 1s. a day. Tel.: Canford Cliffs 285 


CORNHILL-on-TWEED, Northumberland. TILL- 
MOUTH PARK HOTEL. A lovely residential, recrea- 
tional and restful country house with fishing rights on 
the Tweed and Till. Close to coast, the Cheviots and 
Border Country, and half way between Newcastle and 
Edinburgh From 25/- per day. Tel.: Coldstream 25 


CRANTOCK near Newquay, Cornwall. CRANTOCK 
BAY HOTEL. This smal! exclusive licensed hotel ts 
in one of Britain's few unspoilt spots. Come and 
catch lobsters for dinner off our rocks. Sun and 
surf-bathe on a practically private beach. From 
25/- a day. Vacancies June and after September 20 


EASTBOURNE. SEAVIEW HOTEL. On the Front 
and in the front rank. Famous for its food, comfort 
and courtesy. Enquiries will have the personal atten- 
tion of our Manageress, Miss Finlayson. Tel.: 
Eastbourne 470 (3 lines). 


Nr. EXMOUTH. KNAPPE CROSS HOTEL This 
beautifully designed Lutyens Country House with 
views ove: sea and Estuary, is now re-opened under 
new owners and offers restful luxury for Summer, 
Autumn and Winter Tel.: 3643. 


FUIDGE MANOR in Mid-Devon, near Spreyton A 
Country Sports Hotel and Licensed Club in beautiful 
scenery Billiards, Squash, Tennis, Croquet, Putting 
Riding and Rough Shooting. For small families and 
parties there is accommodation in the grounds in two 
charming Devon Cottages with modern conveniences 
Whiddon Down 205 


LYNMOUTH. North Devon. TORS HOTEL. Over- 
looking sea Mild climate Ideally situated No 
vacancies for Summer, but now booking for Autumn 
and Winter at SFECIALLY REDUCED TERMS 
Warmth Every modern comfort H. & C. in bed- 
rooms Fu licensed Riding and Hunting over 
Exmoor, Rough Shooting, Dancing Tel.: Lynton 3236 


MILTON DAMEREL, BRANDIS CORNER, N. DEVON. 
WOODFORD BRIDGE HOTEL Good food, quiet 
and comfort, situated amidst the many beauty spots 
of N. Devon and Cornwall 4) miles trout fishing. 
From 7 gns. Summer, 5 gns. Winter 

PITLOCHRY, PERTHSHIRE. ATHOLL PALACE 
HOTEL. GOOD NEWS!—Now re-opened Inclusive 
Terms from £7. 7. 0. to £12. 12. 0. Tennis, Dancing, 








Golf Grounds 46 acres A SELF-CONTAINED 
HOLIDAY RESORT 
sT MAWES Cornwall. “IDLE ROCKS” and 


SHIP and CASTLE” HOTELS, under new manage- 
ment. Ample private baths and suites. West End 
Continental Chefs. Apply L. H. 8S., Ltd., 185, Dorset 
House. Gloucester Place, N.W.1. Tel.: Welbeck 3836. 


SEATON. WESTLEIGH HOTEL. A Family Hotel 
directly facing the sea, very suitable for Holiday 
Quarters or Permanent Residence in a neighbourhood 
famed for its salubrity. H. and c. in bedrooms, and 
very good food Tel.: 25 


STRATFORD-upon-AVON WILLIAM AND MARY 
HOTEL There are beds of Down for sleeping 
Famous for its cuisine. A RESPITE FROM YOUR 
USUAL ROUTINE “ Your Grace is welcome to our 
town and us. '—Pericles. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL Faces the 
South and the Sun 400ft. up in 65 acres. 30 miles 
from London and the Coast Fully licensed. First 
class Cuisine. Lift Cocktail Lounge and Ballroom 

Free golf on own sporting course Tel.;: 1911. From 
7h gns 

WASHFORD, SOMERSET. THE DRAGON HOUSE 
Strategically placed for Minehead, the Quantocks ang 
the sea at Blue Anchor. A homely hotel for holidays 
and residence Country fare and country contentment 
Tel Washford 215 

WESTWARD HO.—A golfing holiday in N. Devon 
THE DORMY HOUSE HOTEL. Constant hot water, 
good food 200 yards from first Tee. Tele 

Northam 288 





direction of JOHN BARBIROLLI. 


KATHLEEN FERRIER. 
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OLIDAY CAMP in 10 acres grounds South 
] Available from 6 July. Poly. representative in 
ence. Bathing, boating, tennis, etc Accommodation freg 
5 15s. 6d. per week (Sept. from £4 195 per 
rite, "phone of call sole booking agents P.T.A ue 
Regent Street, W Mayfair 8100 » TG, 
EE BAY HOTEL, Lee, Devon, situated i 7 
L and secluded valley by the sea. Joun Teena 
Proprietor. (Ilfracombe 60). ON, 
TORTH CORNWALL.—Wilsey Down Hotel, near 
1 Launceston. Shooting, Fishing, between Moors 
Sea. Good cooking, own farm. Comfortable beds Fully 
licensed.— WHITTINGHAM Tel. Otterham Station 205 
7 NEW FOREST. For rest and recreation, Ay 
centre for the coastline running from Bournemouth 
to Milford-on-Sea. EAST CLOSE HOTEL, HINTON 
Nr. CHRISTCHURCH, may be your solution, 
\ TAYFARERS RESTAURANT, 20, Granville Place 
W.1 (between Portman Street and Orchard Street), 
adjacent Selfridges). Open noon till 10 p.m, Excellent 
continental cuisine. Luncheons and Dinners 5/- or 36 
No house charges. Tables bookable 7: MAY 51235 


\ TAYPARERS RESTAURANT has accommodation 
for meetings, receptions, banquets, etc., for maxi- 
mum 100 with or without catering. Apply as above 
\ "ELSH COAST.—Few guests received at country 
’ house in estate of 200 acres Mountaineering, 
saimon and trout fishing, shooting, riding, golf and all 
[isseuses of a seaside holiday. PANTEIDAL HALL, Aberdovey, 
Merioneth ‘ 
y OU cannot better THE TOLLARD ROYAL HOTEL 
BOURNEMOUTH, now re-opening. Facing the 


sea and the West Cliff. Suites and private bathrooms, 


Licensed. Bournemouth 6671.—AsHLEY CourRTENay 


recommended. 





CONCERTS 
B B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 
WEDNESDAY Next, at 7. 
Grosse Fuge (Beethoven); Symphony No. 8, in F 


(Beethoven); Violin Concerto (Beethoven) ; Overture, 


Leonora No. 2 (Beethoven). 


SZIGETI 
: SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
Tickets: 10/-, 7/6, 5/-, 4/-, 3/-, at Hall (Ken. 8212), 


and Agents 


| ARROGATE MUSICAL FESTIVAL, July Ist to 

6th, THE HALLE ORCHESTRA under th 
Details from 
INFORMATION Bureau, Harrogate. 


= BACH CHOIR. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 
THURSDAY Next, at 7.30. 
B MINOR MASS (Bach 
70th Anniversary of First Performance in 
England by the Bach Choir. 

ELSIE SUDDABY ERIC GREENE 
NORMAN WALKER. 
THE JACQUES ORCHESTRA 
Conductor: Dr. REGINALD JACQUES 
Tickets: 10/-, 76, 5/-, 4/- 3/-, at Hall (Ken. 8212), 


Chappell’s (May. 7600), usual Agents, and IBBS & 
TILLETT, 124, Wigmore Street (Wel. 8418). 














KERFOOTS 


COMPRESSED 
TABLETS 


Simple remedies for the home 

medicine chest or the latest and 

most potent drugs prescribed by 

the physician — all based on 

the manufacturing experience 
of three generations 





THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 
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